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$2.50 
Weekly. { 6 Cents 


Highest Awards at Paris 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


- RECEIVED . 


Two. Grand Prizes 
Three Medals 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition of 1900 
FOR SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Elementary Education, . . Grand Prize 
Secondary Education, . . . . . . Grand Prize 
‘Industrial and Commercial Education, Gold Medal 
Agricultural Education, . . . . . Silver Medal 
Higher Education, .... . . Silver Medal 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


CINCINNATI 


MAURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


New Edition -- Revised . 


An Interesting, Beautifully Illustrated, Practical Text-Book 


This new and enlarged edition of a popular book is a book’ of to-day. The 
plates are new. The text is thoroughly revised. 


The study of the world is begun at the home of the pupil, and other coun- 
tries and places are presented in their relation to it. 


that follow this conception is kept before the pupil. 


Colored relief maps picture to the eye the physical features of the continents 
in illustration of the political maps and the text. 

Full-page colored illustrations accentuate the chief thought of the book, — 
the Earth as the Home of Man, — by giving vivid pictures of the people of each 
continent and of the houses they live in. 

The numerous illustrations are from photographs. Each picture teaches a 
definite idea, and the descriptive text under it makes the picture an integral part 
of the lesson. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New Yor«k 


Boston New ORLEANS 


A NEW BOOK ON CHILD STUDY. 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 225, 5 illustrations, $ 1.50. 


The London Literary World says: ‘‘ The author had much personal contact with child life and 
child nature in Bradford, and all her remarks give evidence of personal knowledge, Above all, she 
overflows with fellow-feeling for the child.” 

The London Spectator says: “ This book is evidently the outcome of much tkought, careful 
observation, and genuine interest in the subject of childhood, which has made both thought and ob- 
servation fruitful of good. Such a book is a real boon, and cannot fail to do good.” 

The Congregationalist says: ‘*‘ Wholesome and practical. The opening years of life and their 
needs are considered thoughtfully, and parents and teachers will find here much wise suggestion.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PAUL BERGY’S SERIES FRENCH. 


THE BEST PUBLISHED. 
Simples Notions de Francais. Numerous illus. $ .75 | Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avec Exercices. 


Livre des Enfants. illustrated. Cloth.. 12mo, limp cloth, 84 pages............ $ .50 
Le Second Livre des Enfants, Wustrated Cloth, -75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 1,00 
La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 125 | Short Selections for Translating English into 

La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 CONS 


Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cleth, 196 pages.. 100 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Frangais.... 1.00 school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of 
all French and other foreign books on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.......... (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


RIDGETON, N. J., July 14, 1900. The more I examine them (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in 


Arithmetic), the more I like them. 


have examined -- best adapted to the needs of our schools. 


placed with our supply committee. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS, Books II. to VIII. — a book for each school 
year — are successful. Copies for examination will be sent for 15 cents each. 


I do not hesitate to name them as the best books | 


The order for them has been 
(Signed) NELSON L. RORAY., 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston—New York—Chicago. 


ILLIAM E. HATCH, Supt. of Schools, New 
Bedford, Mass, says: “The primary schools are 
for some reasons the most important-in the whole 
school system : they initiate all the pupils into school 
life, and give them the trend that influences them in 


a great measure in later school life.” 


WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT 


SAID. 


ie the children right, and it will be very easy 
to keep them right. The Dixon Company make 


lead pencils that are designed especially for children 
in the primary grades. Pencils that may be easily 
grasped, and do not tire the little hands. Send 16 


cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey Crry, N. J. 


In the first thirty pages the earth is presented as¥ja unit, and in the pages: 
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POURNAL of HDUCA 


Vol. Lil.—No. 13. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. N.Y. CO. 


HAVE JUST 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded toa 
pae-mankens ona no other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


Under the auspices of 


Verchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


BOSTON, 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 27, 1900, 


10 A. M, to 10 P. M. Daily. 


NEW YORK 71ST REGIMENT BAND, 


FANCIULLI, Leader, and 50 Trained Musicians. 
Oct. 1 to 6, 12 Grand Concerts. Reserved Seats 
must be obtained at Paul Revere entrance. 


Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
resenting Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Herbert. 
The first 5°0 ladies purchasing admission tickets 
are given three of these spoons, the second 50 two, 
the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons given away 


daily. 
Admission, 25 Cents. 


American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only.to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 


highest forms, nicely displayed in 


than a picture of it in some book. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 


eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 


grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 


TEN YEARS’ 


The Massachuseits Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


PROGRESS. 


rium Bidg., Chicago [ll 4,000 positions filled. 


Percentage 

1889. 1899. Gains. of Gains. 

Premium Income $1,913,230.88 $4,405,954.03 $2,492,723.15 130.29 
Income from Interest and Rents 505, 125.90 981,189.54 476,063.64 94,25 
AssefS. . . « « © « « «+ $10,415,817.64 $23,819,937.17 $13,404,119.53 128.69 
Amount Insured . . . « « $56,320,503.00 $123,980,438.00 $67,659,935.00 120.13 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its policy holders 


in Death Claims, $18,864,371.12 Endowments Matured, $3,144,732,00 Dividends, $8,879,224.6} 
Assets, Dec. 30, 1899, $23,819,937.17 Liabilities, $21,835,114.54 Surplus, $1,984,822.63 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Railroad 


New and Improved Service. - 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston aud Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
A. 8. CRAN Gen’l Passesger Agent. 
Gen’l c Manager. 


hs,Colds 


UO 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write — for particulars- 
Prank & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
CITY OF PEKING. 


Peking (meaning literally the northern 
capital) was founded 1,000 years before 
the Christian era, and until the fourth 
century was a department capital. Its 
ancient name was Ki. 

In 1264 it was rebuilt and was used as a 
capital by the Mongol emperors. The 
capital of the Ming dynasty was removed 
from Nanking to Peking, which was re- 
built. Its walls were completed in 1437, 
and the walls of the Chinese or southern 


city in 1544. 

The population of Peking is variously 
estimated from 500,000 to 1,000,000, but 
the most reliable estimates more closely 
approach the smaller number. 

Peking consists of three cities; the Tar- 
tar city on the north, the imperial city 
(within the Tartar city), and the Chinese 
city on the south. Each of these divi- 
sions is surrounded by walls about thirty 
feet high, twenty-five feet thick at the 
base, and twelve feet across the top. 

Inclosed between walls in the impcrial 
city is the forbidden city, the residence of 
the emperor. 

The Pei-Ho river passes the doors of 
Peking, which is situated 100 miles from 
the Taku forts. The length of the capi- 
tal, north or south, is 5.2 miles and iis 
average width is about four’ miles. 
Superficial area, 24.5 square miles. 

There are no waterworks in Peking. 
The supply is obtained from wells, which 
are by no means pure. The old sewerage 
system has been allowed to fall into de- 
cay. 

Crossing the city from side to side are 
several large avenues, from which run 
narrow alleys framed by private dwell- 
iugs. The streets are filthy. There are 
no sanitary arrangements or other de- 
vices for public comfort. 

Trade and industry in the Chinese capi- 
tal are unimportant and even insigni- 
ficant. The chief route for traffic is by 
the river to Tung Chow, twelve miles 
away. Carts or coolies are used for trans- 
portation. and the trade from tne south 
and west is carried on by camels. 

No tax is levied on land, houses, or per- 
scnal property in the City of Peking. 


tes cowever, ip paid by districts 


surrounding the city. The amount varies, 
according to the richness of the land. 


COMPULSORY DESK BUYING. 


“There is no great trouble about keep- 
ing furniture unmarred,” said Conductor 
Sherman Williams. ‘When I was at 
Flushing there had been a disposition to 
scratch up the desks, and when we put 


new desks into one of the rooms, the 
board said, ‘Do you suppose you can keep 
those clear?’ I said I thought it could be 
done, and the first morning after the new 
desks were put in I told the boys that of 
course they could mark up the desks if 
they wanted to, but I should advise them 
not to do it. After a day or two I found 
that one boy had cut his name in the top 
of his desk. I told him pleasantly enough 
that I saw he wanted to own the desk. 
‘Well, it is yours,’ I said. “You must 
take it away and pay for it. It cost $3.40, 
and you must stay at home until you bring 
the money.’ His father was quite angry, 
but I told him cheerfully that when a boy 
put his name on a desk that meant that 
he wished to purchase it. The board 
stood by me, and after the boy had stayed’ 
out awhile he brought the $3.40 to school. 
‘Now you must take away the old desk,” 
I said to him. He did not want to do 
that, but I insisted upon it, and someway 
or other the next morning that desk was 
missing. I had no more trouble with 
marking desks in that room.’’—From ad- 
dress at New York Commissioners’ Meet- 
ing. 


“Can’t you set a date for the payment of 
this little bill?” asked the collector. 
could only for one thing,’ answered the 
debtor. ‘‘What is that?’ “I want to sus- 
tain my reputation for truth and ve- 
Evening Post. 


Little Dot-——‘“Why do you pray so loud 
for things you want? God isn’t deaf.” 

Little Dick—‘“No, but grandpa is.”— 
Life. 


Papa—‘But why do you sign it ‘Your 
loving son, Amy’?” 

Amy—‘Why, of course mamma will 
know, and I couldn't spell daughter!"— 


20th CENTURY EXPOSITION. 
SOUSA’S BAND: 
FIRST APPEARANCE ON RETORN FROM TRI- 
UMPHAL EUROPEAN TOUR, OCTOBER 8 TO 
13 — TWELVE GRAND CONCERTS. 


Boston, pre-eminently the best city in 
this country for a first-class exposition, is 
presenting to the peopie this fall 
the grandest and most complete display 
of products ever gotten together in one 


hall. Mechanics’ building has long been 
famous for the elaborate displays made 
therein, but never has it been as com- 
pletely filled as it is at the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Twentiekh Cen- 
tury Exposition, which opened its 
doors to the public Monday, October 1, 
and continues for four weeks. Here are 
displays of furniture, house furnish- 
ings, house decorations, art, photography 
and lithography, dry goods, clothing, 
millinery, boots and shoes, hats and caps, 
underwear, haberdashery, jewelry, ve- 
hicles, stable paraphernalia, plumbing, 
pharmacy, surgical appliances, illuminat- 
ing fixtures, cereal foods, fish and fish- 


eries, produce and agriculture, minerals 
and mining, motive power, etc., ete. 
There is nothing of the old-time 


stereotyped pattern to this exposition. 
The decorations in Grand hall are of the 
most expensive and elaborate description. 
If you discard every other attraction, the 
music alone will compel an attendance 
phenomenal even in Boston’s annals. 
Since the great peace jubilee nothing like 
it has ever been presented in a like space 
of time. Sousa and his band will play here 
his first engagement on his return from 
a triumphal European trip, giving twelve 
concerts, afternoons and nights, October 
8 to 13, inclusive. The Pittsburg or- 
chestra—Victor Herbert, conductor—will 
give twelve concerts, afternoons and 
nights, October 15 to 20, inclusive. All 
these bands appear in full numbers, with 
more men than at any previous exposi- 
tion in Boston. Elegant souvenirs, excel- 
ling in artistic excellence any before 
given away at expositions, are pre- 
sented to each of the first 2,000 ladies 
purchasing an admission ticket before 
noon every day of the show. There are 
also “giveaways” all day and evening, 
Zxcursions from all parts of New Eng- 


land, This big exposition is already the 


talk of New England, and it is confi- 
dently expected that it will be visited by 
half a million of people. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


MISCELLANY. 


SUBURBAN LUXURIES. 


“Time for the wind to blow 
Heavy and strong, 
Sweeping the whole earth clean, 
Blowing clouds along.” 


“Tt is time for warm weather; 
So, snow, you must go! 

Come back, little birdies! 
Wake, flowers, and grow!” 


“Now, little one, what would you say if 
I were to give you these? Would you say 
these is good oranges or these are good 
oranges?” 

“How kin I tell till I suck ’em?”—Life. 


Burglar Bill—“I say, Sam, wouldn’t it be 
a pleasant an’ comfortable thing if there 
wasn’t any law agin robbin’?” 

Safe Cracker Sam (thoughtfully)—‘‘Le’s 
git elected to the legislature.’’—Life. 


Wanted.—Would like to exchange my 
position with a superintendent who would like 
another field. Town of 10,000. 
$2,000; nine months; 2,000 pupils; climate 
finest in the world. Best reasons for change. 

Address for particulars, in confidence, Wi- 
wiAm G, Smitu, Editor Minnesota Schcol 
Journal, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER 4 1900. 


Number 13. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 @ year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘* 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ss 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - - Boe - - Boston, Mags. 


OCTOBER TINTS. 

In regal vestments of rich, ripening hues,— _ 

Dull crimson, russet, gold, — the frosted wood 
Stands muffled warm ; soft, mellowing tints, subdued, 

Of oak, and elm, and poplar interfuse. 

Wild cherry boughs not yet their fine gold lose; * 
Their bright leaves flutter as when pennons stream 
From straining spars, lit by a sunny beam, 

Struggling to be set free on airy cruise. 

The service tree has donned a glowing vest 
Of ruby sheen. The osier-willows bear 

To crown their leafless stems an amber crest. 

Like smouldering flames the orchard cherries flare. 
Wild plum and hazel, in yon thicket fair, 
In rosy-red and orange robes are dressed. A. 8. H. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. H. Exson, Wisconsin: The crowning factor in 
edueation is purpose. 

GuiapsTone: He is a wise man who wastes no en- 
ergy on pursuits for which he is not fitted. 

N. H. Netson, St. Louis Business Man: There 
is no place of trust that holds a mace of power so 
great as that of the teacher. 

J. Irvine Manatt: The last test of a college is 
its finished product, the quality of the men and 
women it trains for the world’s service. 

SuPERINTENDENT E. M. Van Cieve, Greenville, O.: 
Out of the teacher’s mouth should flow only a pure 
language, for the power ot example is tremendous. 


SUPERINTENDENT E, W. Grirritu, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.: The development in the pupil of an interest 
in good reading is the most important service the 
teacher can perform. 

Wittiam E, Buck, Manchester, N. Only the 
wisest of teachers can properly discriminate when to 
afford and when to withhold direct assistance *to pu- 
pils, and determine when it is afforded to what ex- 
tent and in what way. 

PrincipaAL LAWRENCE, CAMERON Hutt, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute: The study of English is the 
most important subject in any well organized school 
for English speaking boys... . No other work in 
the school is well done if carelessness in the use of 
English, either oral or written, is allowed to pass 
without correction. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. T. Russetu, San Jose: The 
teacher who has the ability to inspire in her pupils 
a love of study, a desire to learn; to imbue him with 
high ideas, so that he will study and learn his sub- 
ject, not merely for the purpose of reciting, is the 
true teacher. Even high educational qualifications, 
professional pedagogies, and professional training 
sink into insignificance before this God like attribute. 


Strate Superintenprnt ©. D. Hine, Connecticut : 
The country school, with its numerous groups, is the 
highest type of a good school, simply because the 
necessities and individualitivs of every scholar in the 
school can be considered. There is'no delay and re- 
pression, but always healthy progress. The limita- 
tions of most country schools are so great that noth- 
ing is done, but the opportunity in a school with 
every class is the greatest that is afforded any 
beacher, 


THE BOSTON SITUATION. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD — SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN P. SEAVER — SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
— GEURGE H. MARTIN — COMEDY OR TRAGEDY ? 


If any one pretends that he understands the Bos. 
ton situation, he merely advertises the extent of his 
ignorance. There is nobody in or out of Boston, on 
or olf the Boston school board, who understands the 
present situation. It is a condition, and not a 
theory, most emphatically. An ‘attempt will be 
made to,state some things which appear to be facts 
bearing upon the case. 

The school board of Boston is composed of twenty- 
four members, a third of whom are elected each year 
for a term of three years. The members are elected 
by the citizens at the municipal election in Decem- 
ber. There is no restriction as to the residence, pro- 
vided it be within city limits, but as a matter of fact 
they are usually well placed in the different sections 
of the city. [Formerly eminent citizens, widely 
known, were chosen. There were but two tickets in 
the ‘field, and the party leaders conferred, so that 
there was often but one ticket at the polls. 

In recent years, since the women have voted, there 
are, in addition to the two parties, other combina- 
tions to consider. There are two important women’s 
organizations, and what is known as the Public 
School Association. As a result some from both the 
Republican and Democratic ticket are elected, and it 
is inevitable that, under the conditions, few of the 
members are known to the public when they are 
voted for, and few serve a second term. Dr. J. W. 
MeDonald and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield have seen very 
long service, and George W. Anderson, Thomas 
I. Strange, and Willard 8S. Allen have been on the 
board more than one term. As a rule, the members 
are young and have had no previous experience. I 
think that a majority of every important sub-com- 
mittee this year were without previous experience 
and special educational qualification for the service. 

This board is the most youthful, the least experi- 
enced, and the least prepared professionally of any 
in the history of Boston. This was first shown in 
the scrap for organization in January. Party lines 
are rarely drawn in the board and are never sharply 
drawn. For illustration, in the organization in 
January there were four lines of cleavage—pri- 
marily into old and new members, and each of these 
into conservative and frivolous wings. There were 
four possible candidates for chairman, but finally 
only two. Mr. Anderson, representing the older and 
conservative members, and Dr. Gallivan, the newer 
and non-conservative, were voted for. 'The combina- 
tions which ultimately elected him made as strange 
bed-fellows as one ever saw politically or socially, and 
no sooner were his sub-committees appointed than 
Mr. Allen endeavored to dethrone him, but without 
success. Mr. Anderson’s failure was a grievous dis- 
appointment to his supporters, as his strength and 


affiliations would have secured his election, but for 


unexpected combinations. 


Matters moved smoothly until May. It was uni-. 


versally understood that there would be no attempt 
to change the board of superintendent and super- 
visors who were to be elected in June. In May, Mr. 
Seaver, the superintendent, nominated Seth Sears, 
one of the ablest sub-masters in Boston, as principal 
of the Franklin school. This greatly annoyed—to 
put it mildly—Mr. Allen, who had a sub-master, TH. 
W. Newton, whom he desired to get over to the 
Franklin school, and the younger element on the 
board, who wanted nothing so much as a precedent 
for turning down the superintendent’s nomination 
to serve them later in time of need, joined Mr. Allen 
in violating their own rules, and Mr. Newton was 
elected. The “boys” were now in the saddle, and a 
month later failed to elect Mr. Seaver, Mr. Martin, 
and Miss Arnold. 

So far it hasbeen easy to state the facts; beyond 


that one cannot go without injecting theories int 


facts, and opinions must color statements. In givy- 
ing the story from this time on, therefore, it must 
be understood that it is merely the best interpreta- 
tion that I can give.. Mr. Seaver was held up merely 
for discipline and not because a single member of 
the board—or at most but one—was opposed to him 
or had any other candidate. ‘They merely wanted to 
read him a lesson in their power. Miss Arnold and 
Mr. Martin were held up accidentally. Of the six, 
no other two are stronger or more popular than they. 
The other four did little more than fall inside the 
lines instead of outside. At that time there was no 
outside candidates with purpose to fight for the posi- 
tion. They were voted for accidentally. 

In August Mr. Seaver and Miss Arnold were 
elected and Mr. Martin left out. The reason that 
Miss Arnold was taken and Mr. Martin left was due 
to the fact that the only aggressive candidate was 
Miss Alice Lee of Lowell, a grade teacher, without 
college or normal school training, or any supervisory 
experience, a good teacher, and a worthy woman who 
had been the teacher of some Bostdn men who be- 
came active champions of her cause. Some of Miss 
Arnold’s friends, thinking that Miss Lee would drop 
out of the race when the woman’s place was filled, 
secured votes for Miss Arnold by voting for Miss Lee 
instead of Mr. Martin, and he was left off. 

Now the fun, humiliation, or disgrace, the comedy 
or tragedy, as you please, began. Miss Lee’s friends 
see a fighting chance, and they will do anything in 
their power to elect her. There are, primarily, six of 
these men, as there are ten earnest fighters for -Mr. 
Martin. It requires thirteen to elect. Not more 
than twenty and rarely more than eighteen are pres- 
ent and voting. Among the absentees Miss Lee’s 
friends are never found. There are eight who are 
not enthusiastie for either Mr. Martin or Miss Lee. 
Of these, three apparently are chiefly concerned in 
embarrassing the administration of Dr. Gallivan, for 
he will be held responsible for the action of the 
school board, and he comes up for re-election to the 
board this year, and the newspaper anathemas have 
been more keen and severe than ever before. These 
fall harmless upon the ordinary member, but upon 
the chairman comes their full foree, which is not 
wholly distasteful to a few members of the board. 
The other five do not seem to know “where they are 
at,” and although-they have all expressed their pur- 
pose to vote for Mr. Martin, they are easily kept 
away from the meetings, or are held up on some 
slight pretext when there. Had there been a full 
board at either of the last two meetings, Mr. Martin 
would have been elected beyond question, as he will 
he ultimately, unless some new conditions arise. 

Not one word of criticism has been uttered regard- 
ing Mr. Martin or his work. He is as popular with 
the teachers as any man has ever been. Every, man 
teacher in the city and literally every man and 
woman in the schools that he has supervised are en- 
thusiastically supporting his candidacy. 

Yes, there is one criticism of Mr. Martin. One 
member of the board says that it is against him that 
he was trained a& a teacher, that he is an able writer 
and talker on education, and that he attends educa- 
tional gatherings. Yes, and this is Boston. 

The fact remains that Mr. Martin is one of the 
most scholarly superintendents in the country, that 
he was well trained, that he is one of the best-read 
men in literature. in history, and in education, that 
he uses the most correct, elegant, and forcible Eng- 
lish, that he is an expert in helping teachers, that 
he has no superior among school men as a writer or 
speaker, that his published works are peerless, 
that he is the only public school man who ever deliv- 
ered a course of lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
which is Boston's noblest tribute to scholarship, 
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EDUCATIONAL EARTHQUAKES. 


BY HENRY SaBIN, 1OWA. 

The past summer has been prolific in school earth- 
quakes in many of our large cities, and in a score of 
others threatening rumblings are giving notice of 
coming disaster. 

The conditions which accompany these upheavals 
are two-fold and yet of widely differing nature. 

In the first place, there is the scheme of placing all 
the school affairs of a city in the hands of one man 
as regards the scholastic interests, and those apper- 
taining to supplies and materials in the hands of 
another. . The schools are thus isolated from the 
people. There is built up round about every school- 
house a wall with no door wide enough to admit a 
parent or a tax-payer who comes to seek redress for 
a real or fancied wrong. The theory is that the 
people have no rights which the schools are bound 
to respect. 

It is one of the grave mistakes which we are mak- 
ing, that we regard the people as outside the school, 
and as relinquishing all interest in the children 
when, for the first time, they cross the threshold of 
the schoolroom door. 

History furnishes but few instances in which an 
autocrat has proved a successful ruler over an en- 
lightened people. To give one man supreme power 
over a class of workers who are in every respect pub- 
lie agents; to allow him to hire or discharge every 
one of this body, with no appeal from his decision, 
is not a scheme which commends itself to the Ameri- 
can people. Ne matter how learned the city super- 
intendent may be, or how honest his intentions, he 
is human, and liable to make mistakes and to do in- 
justice to those over whom he is placed. There are 
superintendents who owe their long term of service 

-in one system of schools to the reasonable limita- 
tions placed upon their power by the board of direc- 
tors, and to the wise advice which they have received 
from members of the board, who, by reason of their 
business acquaintance and their knowledge of men, 
know and respect the temper of the people. 

Iowa has over one hundred teachers, principals, 
and superintendents in her graded schools who have 
retained their positions over ten successive years. 
One has been in his position thirty-five years; an- 
other over thirty; others over twenty; and there are 
no signs of disturbance. Every one of these men 
wil! tell you, if questioned, that he owes his success 
in a large measure to the members of his board, 
whose confidence he has retained without sacrificing 
his self-respect, and upon whose advice he can al- 
ways rely. : 

The time has not yet come in our school econom 
when we can ignore the people or dispense with the 
school board. 

The second condition which occasions disturbance, 
and threatens destruction, is the introduction of 
school politics into the election of members of 
school boards or the general management of the 
schools. By school politics, I mean any other in- 
fluence or design in the appointment of teachers, the 
selection of books, the expenditure of money, the 
election of directors, than the welfare of the school. 
Whenever any other influence is allowed to enter, as 
party affiliations, church connections, society mem- 
bership, school interests always suffer a reverse. 
The teacher’s term of office-becomes insecure as soon 


as the position is used as a means for the promotion 


of private ends. The correction of these and other 
cognate evils is to be found in the cultivation of a 
healthy public interest in the schools, and the mani- 
festation of confidence in the disposition of the 
people to do the right thing. The schools belong to 
the people; they are supported by taxes drawn from 
the people; and they are strong only when they have 
the confidence of the people. We arrogate alto- 
gether too much to ourselves when we assume to 
know it all, and deny parents the right to suggest or 
direct what may be best for the child. The profes- 
sion of teaching can never be established on the 
same independent basis as that oceupied by law or 
medicine. We are too closely allied in all things 
with public opinion to ever hope for that. 

The schools are strongest in that city in which the 
superintendent and teachers, the school board and 


the publie have a clear apprehension of the duties 
pertaining to each, and thus work in perfect har- 
mony for the welfare of the children. 

In a manual prepared more than half a century 
ago, for the use of teachers, I find this and quote it, 
because it is true now as it was then, and because it 
contains a truth which we are in danger of for- 
getting: “There must be a deeper conviction, among 
the people of the necessity and value of education, 
and a elearer pereeption of its nature and objects, 
hefore we can expect any great improvement.” 


DANTE, 


BY A. W. 


The name of Dante has a magnetie power with all 
whe know him. How this Italian poet of six hun- 
dred years ago holds such power over men of to-day 
is a mystery to those who have not felt it. It is no 
easy task to read from beginning to end his great 
masterpiece, and the intimate knowledge which this 
gives of Dante’s character and thought and of the 
people and life of his time is limited to students and 
scholars. Some who attempt to read it.are repelled 
by the horrors of his “Inferno,” and condemn him as 
not worth the knowing. But all who have tried it 
and succeeded will testify that even a partial under- 
standing of the “Divine Comedy” amply repays the 
effort. ‘To know and to understand all that is in it 


F. T. OLpT, 
Superintendent of Schovuls, Dubuque, Iowa. 


requires years of reading, yet the amateur student 
can get from it much that wilt make his thought and 
life riche... 

The little that we know of Dante’s life and his 
personality suggests an exceptional man, distin- 
guished in other things than literary achievements. 
He was born in Florence in 1265, a city and a time 
of bitter political strife. He belonged to one of the 
old families of Florence, the Alighieri, of the lesser 
nobility. His father died before he was ten years 
old, but there was nothing to prevent his having a 
good education, and undoubtedly he went to some 
university. Ife read most of the Greek and Latin 
classic writers. He studied painting, theology, and 
medicine, and he was very fond of music. The range 
of knowledge in the thirteenth century was not so 
extensive hut that it was literally possible to master 
all that was to be known, and this Dante seems to 
have accomplished, 

A contemporary says of him: “This man was a 
great scholar in almost every science, though a lay- 
man; was a most excellent poet, philosopher, and 
rheiorician; perfect as well in composing and versi- 
fying as in haranguing; a most noble speaker. . . . 
This Dante, on account of his learning, was a little 
haughty, and shy, and disdainful, and, like a phi- 
losopher, almost ungracious, knew not well how to 
deal with unlettered folk.” 

When he was twenty-four years old we find him 
fighting in political battles and sieges, and consider- 
ably pleased at the success of his party. Te was on 
the side of the citizens against the higher nobility. 
In the course of years he came to a position of 
leadership, and his influence was strong with. the 


more moderate of both parties. In 1295 he was a 
member of the Special Council of the Republic, con- 
sisting of eighty of the most influential citizens. In 


1300 he was elected one of the six chief magistrates 


of the city, and in the same year was selected to go 
on a critical embassy to Rome. 

By the changes of fortune, the other party came 
into control at Florence, and Dante with others was 
sentenced to exile and to pay a heavy fine. He was 
charged nominally with misuse of the public money, 
but no trial was allowed. He scorned even to deny 
the charge; he certainly would not admit its justice 
by paying a fine; and a second sentence condemned 
him to be burned alive if he attempted to return to 
the republic. The exiles tried to recover their posi- 
tions by force of arms and failed. Dante soon sepa- 
rated from them, and for nineteen years he lived an 
unsettled, weary, homeless life, wandering from town 
to town in northern Italy. He had left in Florence 
a wife and seven children, whom he never saw again. 
Friends offered him a home and a refuge, but it was 
a hard and unhappy experience for him. We found 

“How savoreth of salt 
The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going down and up another’s stairs.” 

Fourteen years after the banishment a decree al- 
lowed the exiles to return on conditions of fine and 
penance. Dante indignantly replied: “Far from a 
man, the preacher of justice, to pay those who have 
done him wrong as for a favor! This is not the way 
of returning to my country; but if another can be 
found that shall not derogate from the fame and 
honor of Dante, that I will take with no lagging 
steps. or if by none such Florence may be entered, 
by me then never! Can I not everywhere behold the 
mirrors of the sun and stars?—speculate on sweetest 
truths under any sky, without first giving myself w) 
inglorious, nay, ignominious, to the populace and 
city of Florence?” And so he who had loved Flor- 
ence, but lived to call her “the of all least-loving 
mother,” died in his fifty-seventh year, without see- 
ing again the city of his birth. 

Outwardly Dante’s life seems to have been a dis- 
astrous failure, but there was that within his soul 
which has left its impress on all time. Through all 
the sorrow and bitterness of his life he had been ab- 
sorbed in his writings. Soon after his death Italy 
discovered that they were of a greatness hitherto 
unknown, and Dante was famous. In seventy-five 
years Florence was voting to raise a monument to 
his memory and begging in vain for his ashes from 
the city of Ravenna, where he had found rest. 

Into all that he wrote Dante put himself, his 
thought, his life-experiences, his love, his philos- 
ophy, his hatred of injustice, and all else that made 
up his character. His writings are autobio- 
graphical, yet they are far more than the record of 
an individual man. If that were all, they could not 
have ‘a vital interest to-day, an influence as great as 
they ever had on Dante’s contemporaries. “The 
Divine Comedy” “is the real history of a brother man, 
of a tempted, purified, and at last triumphant 
human soul.” ‘The individual has become the type 
of the whole human race; his struggles against sin 
and his efforts to attain the blessedness of Paradise 
embody experiences common to all men of all time. 
Dante says himself: “My theme is man, not a man.” 

Dante was “a man self-assertive, yet of lordly 
humility, of keen sensitiveness and delicacy of feel- 
ing, tender, gentle, pitiful, sternly just withal, a 
student of men and manners, a lover of learning, of 
art and nature in all her forms, a loather of every 
manifestation of baseness, a practical mystic. . . . 
By his sympathy, which enabled him to identify 
himself with the whole human race, he stands as 
the master pointing to an ideal of lofty aspiration, 
and as a guide to 


'“*The Love which moves the sun and the other stars.’ "’ 


GOOD WORDS. 
W. H. W., Neah Bay, Wash.: The best article I 


have seen anywhere in a long time was a recent one 
in the Journal on “Banks and Wall Street.” Tt was 
clear, concise, and instructive. 


If. W., Swarthmore, Pa.: I find great inspiration 
and help each week in the Journal. 
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SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


‘pwas Saturday night, and the teacher sat 
Alone, her task pursuing; 

She averaged this and she averaged that 
of all that her class was doing. 

She reckoned percentage, so many boys 
And so many girls, all counted, 

And marked all the tardy and absentees, 
And to what all the absence amounted. 


Names and residences wrote in full, 
Over many columns and pages; 

yankee, Teutonic, African, Celt, 
And averaged all their ages, 

The date of admission of every one, 
And cases of flagellation, 

And prepared a list of the graduates 
For the coming examination. 


Her weary head sank low on her book, 
And her weary heart still lower, 

For some of her pupils had little brain, 
And she could not furnish more. 

She slept, she dreamed; it seemed she died, 
And her spirit went to Hades, 

And they met her there with a question fair, 
“State what the per cent. of your grade is.” 


Ages had slowly rolled away, 
Leaving but partial traces, 
And the teacher’s spirit walked one day 
In the old familiar places. 
A mound of fossilized school report 
Attracted her observation, 
As high as the state house dome, and as wide 
As Boston since annexation. 


She came to the spot where they buried her bones, 
And the ground was well built over, 

But laborers digging threw out a skull 
Once planted beneath the clover. 

A disciple of Galen, wandering by, 
Paused to look at the diggers, 

And, picking the skull up, looked through the eye, 
And saw it was lined with figures. 


“Just as I thought,” said the young M. D., 
“How easy it is to kill ’em; 
Statistics ossified every fold 
Of cerebrum and cerebellum.” 
“It’s a great curiosity, sure,” said Pat; 
“By the bones can you tell the creature?” 
“O, nothing strange,” said the doctor, “that 
Was a nineteenth century teacher.” 
—Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA M, VON RYDINGSVAKD, BOSTON, 


The first American artist to attain distinction was 
Benjamin West, who was born a “Friend,” that is, of 
(Juaker parents, at Springfield, Penn., in 1738. It is 
said that his first lessons in painting were received 
from Cherokee Indians; certain it is, these savages 
understood the preparation of enduring colors from 
natural sources. West was fortunate enough to gain 
the interest of a Philadelphia gentleman, who sent him 
to Italy to study. THe made rapid progress at Rome 
and then went to England, where he spent the rest of 
his life and sueceeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Art. Le was original 
and brave enough to paint the figures in his historic 
scenes clothed in the style of dress of the era he was 
representing. Before that classic draperies, togas, 
cte., were considered indispensable. The example 
given is “Che Death of Wolfe” (Fig. 1) and attracted 
wide-spread attention and became very famous. You 
can probably tell the story of who Wolfe was, where 
he was and what he was doing. Asa hint I will men- 
tion the words “Quebec,” “Montcalm,” and the date 
1759, and then you can fill in the details of the story. 
lo you notice the figure at the extreme left, hurrying 
towards this group at the rear of the army? He is 
probably the one who said—but you must tell what 
he said and what General Wolfe, faint from the loss 
of blood and dying, said. 

The composition here is very skillful, bringing into 
prominence, as it does, the figures of General Wolfe 
and the companions of his last moments, the strong 
Indian figure crouched wonderingly before him, giv- 
ing a contrasting note, while the background, though 
properly subdued as to detail, distinctly conveys the 
idea of battle, the clouds of smoke rolling away and 


the light of victory shining out, to show us that the - 


sacrifice of this brave and brilliant man’s life was not 
in vain. The English are proud to claim Benjamin 
West, but we do not forget that he was an American, 
although of English descent; that is, he was born on 
this continent, but we were then colonies of England 
and, of course, very near of kin. We do not forget 


"Copyrighted, 1898. 


that our brave and worthy ancestors were of the genu- 


ine, the best English stock, which gives us a warmer: 


feeling for that ancestral land than for any other, be- 
cause there is much truth in the old saying, “blood is 
thicker than water.” 

The next picture takes us to another land, and a 
different epoch, but also represents something famous 
in history, and thisis the episode of Joan of Are. 
It is one of the most singular occurrences in the story 
of human events, and I trust you will read it up thor- 
oughly. There were many intermnarriages during the 
past centuries between members of the royal houses 
of France and of England, so there came a time when 
it was difficult to say just who was the rightful heir, 
and so this question had to be put to the test of war, 
as was then usual. After long years of conflict, a 
change took place in the tide of events through the 


Fie. 1. 


action of a young country girl, who claimed to have 
been told in a vision that she should Jead the army of 
France to victory and cause the French claimant to 
the throne, Charles VII., to be crowned at Rheims. 
She performed all this successfully (1429), and as she 
compelled the English to leave Orleans, she is often 
called the “Maid of Orleans.” ‘Tell me her fate. 
The picture given here (Fig. 2) is from the painting 
by J. Bastien-Lepage, and was exhibited for awhile in 
the Art Museum at Boston. It represents Joan in 
the garden of the inn in which she served just at the 
moment when she has the vision of herself fully armed, 
and the sword being presented to her, while she is 


Fia, 2. 


commanded by a voice from heaven to liberate her 
country. It is a mystic subject, and the artist has 
certainly succeeded in giving it that character. The 
homely details of the picture are more pleasing in 
color, but they serve to throw into strong relief the 
powerfu) and impressive figure of the woman, with 
her rapt gaze, and also the figure of the vision float- 
ing in air, the face seen among the leaves of the 
trees. This is far beyond mere landscape or figure 
painting, the idea is not simply to give a pretty play 
of light and shade or a graceful pose of the human 
form, nor simply to bring before the observer a his- 
torical event; it is an attempt to grasp the mysteri- 
ous springs of human action and understand the 
motive power that guides the progress of events in 
great crises. The significance of Joan of Are, ex- 


plain it who can! : 


PRACTICAL CIVICS. 
CAUCUS —PARLOR CAUCUS— BOSS AND LEADER — 
HEELER AND WORKER—STATE CONVENTIONS 
— CONGRESSMEN — NATIONAL CONVENTION — 
STATE COMMITTEE — ELECTING A PRESIDENT 

— PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. ; 
(This article will be issued as a leaflet, and will be mailed 

at one cc nt each for fifteen or more copies. } 


THE CAUCUS. 

The caucus is the foundation of our political system. 
It is here that the government teaches all the people; 
here that the most good may be done and that the most 
harm is done. The Massachusetts caucus will be taken 
as the sample. The difference is not material in other 
Northern states. There is probably nothing better than 
here. The machinery of the Republican party is taken, 
though the difference is slight. 

There is a state committee, consisting of one member 
from each of the forty senatorial districts. This com- 
mittee has an elaborate suite of rooms in the heart of 
Boston, and is in running order all the year round, 
This state committee selects two evenings, usually 
Monday and Tuesday, about the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, and every caucus in the state must be held on one 
or other of those evenings. Each town or city commit- 
tee decides on which of these two the caucuses of that 
town shall be held. ; 

At this caucus delegates are chosen to these conven- 
tions,—state, congressional, councilor, senatorial, 
county, and representative; for members of the city or 
town committee. Ip many cases the representative is 
voted for directly, rather than by delegates. 

The state committee decides to how many delegates 
a caucus is entitled. It changes from time to time; a 
good average is one for every seventy-five votes for the 
party candidate for governor the previous year. The 
ward in which I live has five delegates to each of the 
five conventions. 


PARLOR CAUCUS. 

At the caucus there is a printed ballot, or, in cases of 
contest, two or more ballots, containing the names of 
five delegates to each convention. These ballots are 
made up and printed before the caucus. This is done 
in what are known ag parlor caucuses. Some one must 
do it, though it is no one’s business to do it. Several 
men meet in some parlor or clubroom and select the 
names of delegates. The purpose is to put upon this 
ticket the twenty-five men who have done the most for 
the party, or men who for special reasons are desired 
in the various conventions. In these parlor caucuses it 
is practically decided for whom each of these delega- 
tions shall vote in the conventions. The men who 
make up this ticket could usually tell, if they would, for 
whom the men would vote for governor, congressman, 
councilor, senator, or county officers. If there is much 
of a contest, there are usually two parlor caucuses and 
two ballots in the caucus. The men who run the parlor 
caucuses run the caucus. 


BOSS AND HEELER, LEADER AND WORKER. 

The parlor caucus is a necessity. Therefore there 
must be some one to look after it regularly. Some one 
or more men must make it their business. There are 
two classes of men who do this, the boss or the leader. 

The boss is the more efficient usually. He calls to- 
gether the men who will do what he desires of them. 
He makes up the ticket by putting upon it men who will 
do as he wishes them to do without question. The boss 
never waits to ask a man how he will vote. He knows 
that in advance. The boss gets well paid for whatever 
he does. Usually it is a financial reward; sometimes it 
is merely a question of influence, and he is content to 
have the distribution of government patronage. The 
party usually is most successful that has a good boss in 
each town or city. 

Heelers are the men who do the work of the boss. 
They are hustlers; they are ready for work every day 
in the year if they are needed. They get paid for what 
they do, usually in cash. They get out to the caucus 
and to the election those who will vote as the boss de- 
sires. There are a few states so organized that the 
state boss has a boss for every congressional district, 
and this boss has one in every town and in every ward 
of a city, so that the state boss directs nearly every- 
thing that is done politically in his party in every one 
of the various conventions. 

A leader is very different from a boss. He looks after 
matters in much the same way. Holds parlor caucuses, 
makes up ballots, and has men canvassing the ward or 
town to get out voters for his ticket. He differs from 
the boss in that he never receives pay for his services, 
and has no personal, selfish interest in affairs. He is 
always serving his party because he believes that he 
serves his state best in that way. 

Workers are much the same as heelers in the work 
they do, but they never do it for money, nor primarily 
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for any good to themselves. There could be no party 
without a boss or leader, without heelers or workers, in 
every ward and town, It is needless to say that the 
boss and the heelers are mischievous, while the leader 
and workers are desirable and even invaluable. ~ 


STATE CONVENTIONS. 


The conventions usually meet early in October. | The 
state convention nominates candidates for governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
auditor, and other officers, unless some of these officers 
are elected for more than one year, as is true in most 
states. There is usually no great contest over more 
than one or two of these officers. Usually the party 
boss or leader makes all the arrangements in advance, 
and determines. who shall be nominated. This conven- 
tion is so large, frequently about 2,000, that it is not 
easy for dissatisfied persons to have much influence. 
Rarely does any one have a chance to speak or make a 
motion except as he is invited to do so by the state 
committee. Of course, if there is any great excitement 
in the party, men do speak uninvited, and make mo- 
tions, but ordinarily the convention is really a great 
ratitication meeting. The chairman is always selected 
in advance, and makes the great address of the day. 
The other great event is the reading of the resolutions 
by the chairman of the committee on resolutions, which 
committee was appointed some weeks before by the 
state committee. ll the officers of the state conven- 
tion have been selected in advance by the state commit- 
tee. It is always a grand gathering, made up usually 
of the leading men of each city and town in the state. 
It is probably the best political body that is to be found 
in the year. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONVENTION. 


The congressional convention is not so machine-like 
as that of the state. Usually there is a new man nomi- 
nated for congress every other term, i. e., once in four 
years, and no machinery controls this convention. It ‘s 
always a lively fight in all the parlor caucuses, in every 
caucus, and in the convention. The state committee 
rarely meddles in this contest, and has little influence 
if it does. Usually about four men start in early for the 
nomination, and it settles down ultimately to three. 
Two of these are prominent, and the third merely tries 
to get the votes of his own city, so that, if neither of the 
other two aspirants gets enough votes to nominate him, 
this third man, with a few votes, often gets the nomina- 
tion. Money is more liable to be used in a congres- 
sional campaign than in any cf the others, because it is 
so free from the influence of a boss or lcader. The 
congressional convention also nominates the presiden- 
tial elector, of whom I speak later in this article. 


OTHER CONVENTIONS. 


The ecuncilor convention is distinctively a New Eng- 
land affair. In Massachusetts, especially, the governor 
has a council composed of eight men, who are chosen 
by eight councilor districts. 

There are forty senators in the legislature. The 
state is therefore divided into forty senatorial d'stricts. 
Each has its convention, which nominates a candidate 
for senator. This convention also chooses a member of 
the state committee. There is rarely any boss rule or 
leadership in this convention. 

The county convention chooses certain county offi- 
cers. Here, again, the boss or the leader are effective. 
The county officers have large influence in various 
ways, and they are usually in office for many years. 

ELECTING A PRESIDENT. 


The Beptember caucus has nothing to do with the 
nomination of a president. A special caucus is held in 
April, once in four years, to choose delegates to a 
special April state convention and special April congres- 
sional conventions. Each congressional convention 
chooses two delegates to the national convention, while 
the state convention chooses four delegates. This 
means that the national convention has twice as many 
delegates as there are senators and representatives in 
congress. 

The national convention nominates a president and 
vice-president, ‘but the people do not vote for either of 
these, but, instead, for presidential electors, of which 
there are as many as there are senators and representa- 
tives in congress. The state convention nominates two, 
corresponding to the two senators, and each congres- 
sional district nominates one. 

The election is on the Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November, at which time the two or more 
party tickets are voted upon by all the legal voters. At 
the head of the ticket are the presidential electors, then 
the state officers, congressman, councilor, senator, 
county officers, and representative. 

The presidential electors of each state, as chosen at 
the November election, meet on the first Wednesday in 
December at some place in the state designated by the 
legislature, usually at the state house. When’ the elec. 
tors meet they vote for the president and vice president 


nominated by their party convention. The result of 
this vote is made out three times, each of the electors 
signs each of these certificates of the vote. One of these 
is to be deposited with the United States judge in the 
city where the electors meet, another is mailed to the 
president of the United States senate, and the third is 
sent to him in person by messenger before the first 
Wednesday in January. : 

On the second Wednesday in February congress must 
be in session, and these votes are opened, counted, and 
the result declared. Then, and not till then, the presi- 
dent and vice-president are elected. On the fourth of 
March they are inaugurated. 


HOW TO RKEACH THE HEART OF A BOY. 

1. Study his parentage and home influences. 

2. Observe closely his likes and dislikes, apti- 
tudes, temper, companions, reading. 

3. Converse often with him in a friendly way. 

4. Ask as to his purposes and ambitions. 

5. Lend him books. 

6. Interest yourself in his sports. 
Speak to him of the lessons in the lives of 
good men. 

8. ‘Tell him of your own struggles in boyhood or 
girlhood with adverse circumstances. 


9. In brief, be his friend; when he leaves school 


and neighborhood keep informed as to his where- 
abouts by correspondence.—Western School Journal. 


The use of simple drawings as aids to expression 
should be encouraged. Drawing for expression 
means that illustrations are used when they illus- 
trate. Get clearly the distinction between illustra- 
tion and embellishment; books are often embellished 
with beautiful pictures;"they are illustrated when 
the drawings, maps, pictures, serve to throw light on 
the text. The etymology of “illustrate” indicates 
what we want done in the way of drawing for ex- 
pression: in, upon; lustrare, to throw light; illustrate, 
to throw light upon, to illumine, to make clear.— 
Superintendent E. M. VanCleve, Greenville, O. 


MAKING PASSE-PARTOUT FRAMES, 

The art shops now have on sale the materials for 
making passe-partouts, in the way of colored card- 
hoard for the mat, and granulated paper, correspond- 
ing in tint, for the binding. The glass may be pur- 
chased for a few cents at a glazier’s or paint shop, 
where it will be cut to any required size. 

Measure the size of the picture selected, and cal- 
culate an appropriate size for the mat, making the 
measurements all around equal, drawing the lines by 
a correct rule, and allowing the inside edges of the 
mat slightly to overlap the edges of the print, so that 
it will be well covered. Cut out the mat, carefully 
following the pencil lines, with a specially sharpened 
knife or the point of an ink-eraser. Trim off any 
ragged or uneven edges with sharp scissors, and 
fasten the mat to the print with paste at the outer 
edges, laying it under a weight to dry. It is rather 
a difficult matter to cut the mat accurately, and it 
is better to have it done at a shop where pictures are 
framed. 


For the hack, cut a piece of heavy pasteboard the 


exact size, and mark off one_or two tin'y slits, accord- 
ing to the size of the picture, two-thirds of the dis- 
tance from the top. Small brass rings are used for 
hangers, and are strung on narrow ribbon about two 
inches long. The ribbon, doubled over the rings, is 
passed through the slits and gummed down on the 
inner side of the back. Now glue the mat to the 
hack. bringing all edges evenly together, and again 
lav it under weights to dry. In the meantime cut 
strins from the binding paper about seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, no less. Tay all parts evenly together, 
and hind them lengthwise with strong cord to hold 
them firmly. Gum the binding strips, and press 
smoothly and evenly along each side of the glass at 
about a auarter-inch width, then bind the edges over 
on the hack, and smooth them down as firmly as nos- 
sible. Remove the cord, bind the top and. bottom 
in the same manner, and carefully mitre the corners 

The cardboard may be hought for twenty cents ‘ 


sheet and the binding paper for five cents, and five 
or six prints of moderate size may be framed from 
one sheet. 
dries quickly and the paper never loosens afterward. 
—New York Tribune. 


THE SCHOOL DOLL, 


BY ISABELLA G, OAKLEY, 


“We've bought her! mother, we’ve bought her!” 
cried Amelia Brown, dashing into the sewing room. 
black eyes danced with excitement. “She’s a 
heauty! You ought to see her. She has the loveliest 
violet eyes. We got the kid body and real hair.” 

Amelia was one of a committee who had been em- 
powered by the school to purchase a doll. Every 
afternoon for a week they had gone from shop to 
shop pricing all the dolls in St. Paul. It was a ter- 
rible responsibility. They had the school to please 
and the school’s money to spend: 

They were rather big girls. They had mostly 
done playing with dolls. They were in the upper 
manual training class of a large city school, where 
they had been for years “overhanding” pillow slips 
of unbleached cotton, hemming ugly gingham 
aprons, and outlining unmeaning blocks of cloth, un- 
til they nearly all hated sewing. “There’s nothing 
pretty to make. It takes so long to hem a skirt. 
I've been three weeks doing this and its been ripped 
out three times.” Such were the complaints which 
met the ear of Miss Morrow, the sewing teacher, 
each lesson. That is why she thought about having 
the doll. 

Amelia’s committee had given perfect satisfac- 
tion. A more desirable doll could not exist. 
“Simply lovely! A perfect beauty,” was the rap- 
turous comment on all sides. Next she must have 
a name. Long was this debate. Names are so im- 
portant. At length Miss Morrow had to select a list 
to be voted upon or the cherished creature would 
have always been called the class doll. Amanda, 
that had the highest vote; Eva stood next in popu- 
larity; Pavlina was chosen because it honored her 
native city, and was a princely name. 

Eva, Amanda, Paulina,—what? “Morrow,” spoke 

a timid voice. It was hardly uttered before every 
one took it up. The doll was Miss Morrow’s child, it 
should have her name, and so she was Eva Amanda 
Paulina Morrow. 
Now Miss Morrow’s only trouble was to find sew- 
ing enough for all these eager girls. First, patterns 
were to be made. Eva was measured in all parts of 
her delicate kid body, and from the measures paper 
patterns were drawn, cut, basted and tried on. And 
if only a few could work upon her clothes at this 
stage, the others were perfectly contented to go on 
with the pillow cases, if they could only see the 
lovely doll taken out of her tissue paper wrappings, 
and catch a whiff of the perfume that was wrapped 
up with her. Patterns once made, many garments 
could be cut out and started at the same time; and 
before many weeks every one had a piece of work in 
hand, The clumsy girls grew careful, and the care- 
less ones were grateful to be allowed to do the small- 
est thing, for all had the greatest ambition to have 
young Paulina Amanda’s things perfect. A com- 
bination suit of blue silk stockinet was the first 
thing completed; bound with ribbon, buttoned with 
small glove buttons. Next was a pair of flannel 
skirts, embroidered with linen floss, the seams laid 
hack and eat-stitched; then a pair of white cambric 
skirts: one finished with a broad hem and edging of 
lace, the other with ruffle edged with lace. 

Three suits were made: one for Amanda as house- 
keeper; one for Eva to wear to church and on the 
street ; and one for Paulina for dinner and evening. 
The first was of a dark gingham, red and blue plaid. 
This was made with a full waist and a yoke; the 
sleeves long and quite full, and gathered into a band 
which had a frill of narrow lace. There was a sun- 
honnet to match; for Amanda would have to face the 
winds of the northwest, and must protect her pearly 
complexion. Two white aprons completed this suit; 
they were what are known as “tiers.” The street 
suit was a piece of “new” saved to make new sleeves 
for Amelia’s winter dress, but as that had got burned 
on one side and torn on the other. the sleeves were 


Library paste is the best to use, as it 
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not wanted, “My daughter must dress quietly on 
ihe street”; this was constantly on Miss Morrow’s 
iongue; for she had to refuse so many beautiful 
scraps Which were just right for sashes, and bows, 
.o vests. But Paulina’s dinner dress satisfied 
every longing for beauty. This was a rose-colored 
dimity, made with low neck and short sleeves, and 
vith three ruffles on the skirt edged with baby rib- 
hon. There was a sash of white and rose color, and 
how streamers on the shoulder. Only two or three 
vere nice enough to work on this dress; but their 
example was an incitement to the rest, and much 
had to be carefully prepared by the training teacher. 
\ one-cent contribution was permitted to buy a 
necklace of wax beads, to be worn with this costume. 
‘The trouble was to tell in which suit the school doll 
vas most eharming and dear. To complete her 
street suit a cloak, boa, muff, and hood were made 
of ermine cloth. A hat no one could undertake; 
iat Miss Morrow was allowed to present; they said 
it came from Paris. Three handkerchiefs were 
lemstitehed, one edged with lace. 

Sheets, pillow cases, and napkins were provided 
an hemmed without a murmur. A tack of pink 
~lesia completed this part of the outfit. 

| hat elmost forgotten her nightgowns; there 
were two, made with yokes and ruffled bands. All 
the seams were felled. No one ever complained that 
there was too much work put upon anything; for it 
was all service from the heart. Miss Morrow’s 
scheme was certainly a great success. The sewing 
hour was the crowning hour of the week, and it 
threw its light over all the rest of the days. 

Sometimes the mothers dropped in, and the doll’s 
wardrobe was all turned over with praise and de- 
light. Even fathers came at last, pretending to see 
about the ventilation, but really to see the doll. 
Next the boys, sheepishly, made it known they 
wanted to do something for her. They were allowed 
in their shop to make a chest for her wardrobe. It 
was thirty inches long, finished with brass padlock 
and brass h’nges, oiled, and carved with foliage and 
the initials A. E. P. M. Then furniture was begun. 
But when Paulina’s wardrobe was completed and 
packed in her chest, destiny seemed to point to some 
future home for the pet. Like prudent and affec- 
tionate parents, the girls wanted to see their child 
launched into life. 

Should she be sold? “It would break my heart,” 
wailed Amelia; “it’s like selling your own child.” 

Some proposed to dress a boy doll the next year, 
and have a doll’s wedding. This was not much 
favored-—the doll is by right a girl, another self. 
Finally, in a business meeting of the class, it was 
voted to present her to the school kindergarten. 
The day of presentation was a solemn one. Many 
wept as the heautiftil chest was packed for the last 
time. The little children had heard rumors of the 
affair, but did not realize their fortune until the 
moment when, in, her rose-colored dress, Amanda 
Eva Paulina Morrow was unveiled, sitting on the 
top of her well-filled coffer like an Oriental bride. 

This example of the North school was soon fol- 
lowed by many; and at last accounts from St. Paul 
there were a dozen or more school dolls in the 


manual training classes. 


Ph goeoant, in all its particulars, is given as it occurred in 
St. Paul. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH.—UL) 


BY LILLIAN LEE GARDNER. 


THIRD YEAR —CHRISTMAS TERM. 

Language: Lounsbury’s “History of the English 
Language.” 

Literature and Rhetoric: Genung’s “Rhetoric and 
Rhetorical Analysis,” Eliot’s “Adam Bede,” Emer- 
son Essays, Shakespeare’s “King Lear.” 

READINGS FROM DANTE. 

Composition: Exercises in independent criticism. 
Essays in exposition. 

EASTER TERM. 
Lounsbury’s “History of 


Sight essays. 
Language: the English 
Language.” 
Literature and Rhetoric: Genung’s “Rhetoric and 
Analysis,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
(Book 1.), Macaulay's Essays, Ruskin’s “Sesame and 


Lilies.” 
lies, 


Rhetorical 


Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 


‘erature. 


READINGS FROM DANTE. 
Composition; Essays in exposition. A study of 
plot based on short stories. ; 
SUMMER TERM. 
Language: Lounsbury’s “History of the English 
Language.” 
Literature and Rhetoric: Genung’s “Rhetoric 
and Rhetorical Analysis,” Eliot’s,“Romola,” Haw- 
thorne’s “The Marble Faun,” Shakespeare’s “Ham- 


let.” 
READINGS FROM BEOWULF. 


Composition; A study of plot, based on “Ivanhoe” 

and “Silas Marner.” i 
FOURTH YEAR—CHRISTMAS TERM. 

Literature: Historical outlines of English Litera- 
ture, Cook’s “Siever’s Old English Grammar,” 
Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader. 

Composition: Essays in comparison. Short essays 
in argumentation. Partial plots given to be com- 
pleted. Original plots. 

EASTER TERM. 
Literature: Historical outlines of English Litera- 


ture, Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, Study of Chaucer. 


Composition: Short stories based on original plots. 
Practice in making excerpts. Written reviews of 


short stories. 
SUMMER TERM. 
Literature: Historical outlines of American Lit- 


Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning. 

Grammar: Comparative study of English gram- 
mar, including such authors as Matzner, Whitney, 
March, Greene, Brown, and White. Five. thirty- 
minute recitations per week, The study of ety- 
mology is carried on throughout the course. 
Authorities: Skeats’ “Etymological Dictionary,” 
Murray’s “The New England Dictionary.” 


NEW RULE FOR LONG DIVISION. 


BY ARALIA Hl. DAVIS, NASHVILLE, 


Long division offers many opportunities for errors. 
There is first the estimate as to the first quotient, 
then a multiplication and a subtraction. This is to 
be repeated over and over again until the dividend is 


all used, and there is no way of knowing that you 


did not make an error in the first multiplication until 
the work is all done and you have performed an 
equally long example in multiplication by multiply- 
ing the divisor by the quotient. 

Here is a new rule in long division, and though it 
may seem a trifle complicated, it will at once be seen 
how great the saving is in the end. If an error oc- 
curs, it will be detected at once. 


(1) (1) 
1000 126)49285(391 
126 378 
874) 49285(391 1148 
2622 1134 
3)1148 145 
7866 126 
9)0145 19 
874 
1)019 
(2) 
100 
25 
75)450(18 
75 
1)200 
600 
8) 
RULE. 


If the divisor is in tens, subtract it from 100; ig 
in 100’s, subtract it from 1000, ete. The difference 
between the two is the trial divisor (in this case 
874). Then see how many times the given divisor 
is contained in the dividend (in this ease 3) ; mul- 
tiply the trial divisor,by the first term in the quo. 
tient, and add the product to the dividend; strike off 
the first term to the left in the sum, and ‘this will be 
the same as the first term of the quotient; therefore 
proving. Continue the process by seeing how many 
times the given divisor is contained in the second 
dividend (this case ¥); multiply the second term of 
the quotient by the trial divisor, and add this prod- 


uct to the second dividend ; then strike off the first 
term to the left in this sum, which proves to be the 
same as the second term in the quotient. Continue 
until the given divisor will not be contained in the 
last dividend. The proof is that each term that is 
struck off will be the same as the corresponding term 
in the quotient. 


A GOOD WORKING LIBRARY FOR 
TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


BY AARON B, COLE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wrentham, Mass. 


Two great reports are available to all teachers, 
and these should be read carefully. If these are 
understood, then the great change which has taken 
place in the teaching of geography during the last 
ten years can be appreciated. On the ideas set 
forth in these reports are constructed all the late se- 
ries of text-books which have been published since 
the printing of the reports. 

Report of the Committee of Ten, thirty cents (1). 

Report of the Committee of Fifteen, thirty cents 
(1). 

As a good knowledge of physical geography is ab- 
solutely necessary to a thorough comprehension of 
the present methods, it will be of advantage to own 
several good books on this special subject. 

I‘lementary Physical Geography, Tarr, $1.40 (2). 

First Book of Physical Geography, Tarr, $1.10 (2). 
(This is an easier book than the Elementary.) 

Physical Geography, Davis, $1.25 (3). 

Felectic Physical Geography, Hinman, $1.00 (1). 
It will be well, also, to have Appleton’s Physical 
Geography, $1.25 (1). 

Colonel Parker, in his “How to Study Geography,” 
constantly refers to Appleton. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology, sixty cents (4), is 
very helpful. 

The Earth and Its Story (5), by Professor Heil- 
prin, should not be overlooked, $1.00. 

Among the best bgoks on methods are the follow- 
ing:— 

How to Study 
Parker, $1.50. 

Methods and Aids in Geography (7), King, $1.20. 

Of the two above books, the former is more espe- 
cially from the physical side, and the latter from 
the “journey” point of view. Each is very sugges- 
tive. 

A Manual (3), Frye, fifty cents. This is espe- 
cially intended to be used with the author’s series 
of geographies. 

A book which it will be well to study is Special 
Method in Geography (8), McMurry, fifty cents. 
The author of this book is also a joint author of a 
new series of geographies now being published by 
the Macmillan Company. 

Practical Work in Geography (9), McCormick, 
$1.00. 

Topics in Geography (4), Nichols, sixty-five cents. 

Lessons in the New Geography (4), Trotter, $1.00. 

Manual of Geography (4), Redway, sixty-five 
cents. 

Methods of Teaching Geography (10), Crocker, 
fifty cents. 

Oswego Method of 
Farnham, fifty cents. 

How to Study and Teach Geography (12), Wick 
& Boyer. Part L, fifty cents; Part II., seventy-five 
cents; both pants, $1.00. 

For help along special lines of work see Map 
Modeling in Geography and History (12), Maltby, 
$1.25. 

Sand and Clay Modeling (13), Frye, ten cents. 

Chalk Illustrations for the Geography Class, 
Martin, seventy-five cents. 

Geography by Map Drawing (12), Kellogg, fifty 


Geography (6), Colonel F. W. 


(11), 


Teaching Geography 


cents. 

Fasy Drawings for the Geography Class (12), 
Augsburg, fifty cents. 

Some of the latest and best sets of text-books 
with which teachers should be more or less familiar 
are the following:— 

Frve’s Geographies (3): Natural Geographies (1): 
Tarr and MeMurry’s Geographies (2); Werner 
Geographies (14); Rand-MeNally Geographies (15); 


[Continued on page 218.) 
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The Chicago schools have contributed several 
thousand dollars to the Galveston relief fund. 


It is altogether too easy to give undue attention 
to the amount of knowledge attained and retained. 


The Mount Holyoke girls from Chicago had a 
special car in which to return to college this year. 
Indeed, it is said that hereafter there is to be a 
special car from Chicago for each of these colleges— 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
There is enterprise for you! 


Ginn & Co. and A. H. Kenerson are both to be 
congratulated upon his being taken into the firm. 
Mr. Kenerson has had charge of the New England 
agency of this house for over seven years, and is well 
and favorably known to all the educational people. 
He is every way worthy the high consideration 
shown him by the firm in inviting him to become a 
partner. Mr. Kenerson is a graduate of Dartmouth, 
76, taught for a number of years, and was with 
Taintor Brothers eleven years before he became con- 
nected with Ginn & Co. 


All honor to Yale. She was never so young as on 
her 200th anniversary. President Hadley begins his 
second year by abandoning the conservative policy 
which has heretofore characterized the college man- 
agement and follows the course marked out at Har- 
vard. Under the new regime optional work begins 
in the sophomore year, and all courses are elective in 
the senior year, which makes it possible for the 
academic under-graduate to take sufficient courses 
during four years to count for one in one of the 
graduate departments, thus practically shortening 
the college course to three years for those who desire 
to do so. The old system of compulsory work in the 
classics, mathematics, and philosophy is given up, 
and the modern languages, history, and economics 
take a more important place in the curriculum in 
consonance with the changed conditions in modern 
intellectual life. 


THE BROWN-TOMPKINS £PISODE. 


Dr. Arnold Tompkins is one of the ablest, best- 
known, most admired educators in America. He 
was professor of education in the University of Illi- 
nois for some years, and while there declined several 
flattering offers of principalships. When Dr. John 
W. Cook left the Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal, Dr. Tompkins accepted the presidency, and 
to the best of our knowledge and belief made a 
grandly successful start along entirely new lines. 
Then, when Mr. Cooley was chosen superintendent 
of schools for Chicago, Dr. Tompkins was elected 
principal of- the Chicago normal school, at $1,000 
more salary and many professional advantages. Mr. 
Flemley of the Illinois Normal was promptly elected 
as his suecessor. 

Dr. George P. Brown of Home and School Educa- 
tion has been breathing forth fieree anathemas ever 
since. The ideals which Dr. Brown presents cannot 
be gainsaid. It is a very serious matter for a man 
to accept a principalship of a large normal school, to 
overturn the long established methods of adminis- 
tration and instruction and then leave for selfish or 
ambitious ends at the end of one year, before his 
plans have become appreciated. In this Dr. Brown 
has a strong case. In the same line is the fact that 
Dr. Tompkins, as “a poet and philosopher,” has pre- 
sented right, truth, and justice more emphatically 
than any other educator. Not even Dr. Brown has 
been so severe on departure from ideals in truth and 
rightness. It is safe to say that several of Dr. 
Tompkins’ lectures will not be delivered by him at 
Normal without some pruning. 

Nevertheless, there is little doubt but that ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the general and educational 
sentiment of America is with Mr. Tompkins rather 
than with Mr. Brown, simply because the world at 
large believes that Mr. Tompkins was confronted 
with a condition and not a theory. If the trustees 
had desired to be rid of him, they would have pro- 
ceeded to depose him without ceremony, or if they 
had desired to clip his salary $1,000, that would have 
been done also. 

Two wrongs never make a right. David Harum’s 
philosophy met a condition, but will hardly do for a 
theory: “Do to the other fellow what he would like 
to do to you, and do it first.” Probably no one, not 
even Dr. Brown, would advise Dr. Tompkins to de- 
cline the Chicago normal position, but every one 
must feel, even Dr. Tompkins, that it is a healthy 
sign of the times to have his own philosophy so 
ardently presented, even at his own expense. 


Al CHAUTAUQUA. 


[Editorial “‘Looking About.”] 


Chautauqua! No other American platform has 
ever welcomed so much of the world’s best thought 
and speech as has that of the auditorium by the lake 
in western New York. There is no eminent 
preacher or teacher, author or editor, poet or orator, 
discc~crer or inventor, scientist or philosopher, with 
the art of public speaking in anywise developed, 
who has not been upon this platform during the past 
quarter of a century, unless, perchance, he be some 
foreigner who could not be brought here in summer 
time, or one whose teaching was distinctly a demoral- 
iving force. Not only is there no other platform 
that has weleomed so many men and women of 
eminence in speech and song, but there is probably 
no city in America that has had upon all its plat- 
forms so much talent in twenty-five years, if we ex- 
cept theatrical and operatic genius. Add to this 
fact, sufficiently startling in itself, this other state- 
ment, that it has been the inspiration of a hundred 
minor Chautauquas, many of which are of sufficient 
proportions to be themselves wonders of the day, 
and we shall appreciate that the C. L. 8. C. idea car- 
ries the best that any city can enjoy to every section 
of this vast country. 

When it started it was looked upon as a fad, as a 
meteoric incident, but when it turns its quarter cen- 
tennial at the world’s century mark with the 
largest attendance and greatest enthusiasm of its 
history, there is no occasion for anxiety about its 
suffering from infantile diseases. The Chautauqua 
movement is one of the permanent popular educa- 
tional and literary forces of the country, and the 


name of its founder, Bishop J. H. Vincent, will go 
into history as one of America’s eminent educational 
leaders. 

I enjoyed three days at Chautauqua in August. 

Unfortunately, it was not the time to enjoy the 
teacher’s summer school, which was more largely at- 
tended than ever before, and which had the most 
distinguished men upon its programme, including 
John Dewey and Stanley Hall a week each. James 
LL. Hughes was there for three weeks, as were several 
other educational leaders, It is interesting to note 
how substantially the state of New York recognizes 
this summer school, making it free to all teachers of 
the state, with many other inconsiderable advan- 
tages. 
My privileges were with the general assembly, 
whose audiences I always enjoy as much as any in 
the country. One can but have a creepy feeling as 
he steps before an audience of nearly 3,000 and 
thinks what they have been hearing for six weeks, 
but when the prelude is over and he feels the touch 
of his audience, there is a tonic in it that is not soon 
forgotten. 

Chautauqua is a world in itself. It is literally 
shut in. Its citizens have fine hemes, beautiful 
shade, good stores, charming social life, abundant 
water, lawn and grove amusements, independent of 
the multitude of musical and literary attractions, 
which are never wanting. Bishop Vincent has been 
most fortunate in having as a business associate in 
all these years at Chautauqua Dr. W. A. Duncan of 
Syracuse, as a Sunday school leader Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
burt, and as a successor in the general management 
his son, George E. Vincent, a man every way equal 
to the position, with all of his father’s pride in the 
movement and zest in its promotion. It is fifteen 
years since I was first honored with a place on this 
platform, and I can see what strides it has made 
without in the least modifying the oft-stated pur- 
pose of its founder to furnish through the C. L. 8. C. 
the ways and means, the enjoyment and inspiration 
of intellectual strength and improved culture, never 
jeopardizing the standards of morality and faith. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The German proposals introduced a new and 
difficult problem into the complications in China. 
That the ringleaders in the shocking crimes against 
civilization and international law, including the 
highest officials concerned in them, ought to be 
punished is something about which there is scarcely 
room for dispute; but the German proposal was that 
the surrender of these persons for punishment 
should be an indispensable preliminary to any nego- 
tiations with the Chinese government; and that the 
ministers of the powers at Pekin should designate 
the notorious offenders for this purpose. It fol- 
lowed, of course, that until this had been done, all 
negotiations should be halted. “ 


* 

The reply of the United States to this proposal 
was, in effect, an acquiescence in the necessity of 
punishing these offenders, but a refusal to make such 
punishment a condition preliminary to the opening 
of negotiations. So long ago as July 3, the United 
States had declared its purpose to hold to the strict- 
est accountability all who were concerned. in any 
wrong suffered by American citizens in China. In 
its note to Germany it reaffirmed this purpose, but 
argued that the most effectivé punitive measures 
could be instituted through the imperial authorities 
themselves. 

* * * 

At the same time that this reply was made to 
Germany, the United States notified Prince Ching 
that it accepted his credentials, in connection with 
those of Earl Li, as conveying plenipotentiary 
authority for negotiations; and announced that it 
had empowered Minister Conger to enter into rela- 
tions with him to that end. Also, in reply toa 
direct question from Russia, it announced that it had 
no present intention of withdrawing its legation 
from Pekin. Its policy was still further defined by 
orders sent to General Chaffee to send to Manila the 
bulk of the force under his command, but to retain 
as a legation guard a regiment of infantry, four 
troops of cavalry, and a light battery of artillery. 
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Representatives of the various Protestant mission 
hoards Which have missions in China, at a recent 
-outerence in New York, voted unanimously not to 
withdraw their missionaries, but to resume work at 
curliest practicable day. They also voted, when 
ii question of indemnity arises, to limit their 
luims to the actual cost of property destroyed, and 
') inchide elaims for loss of life only in eases where 
it involved the loss of support for wife or children. 
oth decisions will probably be approved by the 
-hurches represented. Our treaties with China 
vuarantee protection to missionaries, and it would 
io giving a vietory to the reactionary elements 
smong the Chinese if this protection were with- 
drawn. At the same time, the moderation shown in 
‘ie matter of indemnities proves that the boards 
jave no intention of magnifying their losses. 

; * * * 

‘he enterprising audacity of a Pennsylvania dis- 
iiller in copyrighting the seals of some of the most 
i;mous colleges and universities for trademarks on 
various brands of liquors raises a question which is 
altogether new, as to the existence of any authority 
iy protect the college seals against such profanation. 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, 
Lchigh, Pennsylvania, and Chicago, as well as Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, England, are among the uni- 
versities whose seals have been copyrighted for 
whiskey-advertising purposes. The general opinion 
will be that, if there is no law to prevent such an 
offense, there ought to be. It is announced that the 
\‘niversity of Chicago will try the virtue of an in- 
junetion. 

The tributes called out by the death of General 
John M. Palmer, formerly United States senator 
from Illinois, and candidate of the Gold Democrats 
for president in 1896, show that independence of 
political action, when. manifestly not prompted 
either by selfish purposes or a desire for notoriety, 
wins general respect. General Palmer had been in 
public life more than half a century. At different 
periods he had been a Democrat, a Republican, a 
Liberal Republican, and a Gold Democrat; yet every 
one knew that his political changes were the result 
of strong conviction. His longest affiliations were 
with the Demoeratie party; but he left it unhesitat- 
ingly when it went wrong on the silver question in 
1896, precisely as he did when it went wrong on the 
slavery question in 1854. 

* * 

The demonstrations of mob violence, directed 
against Governor Roosevelt and the Republican 
speaktérs traveling with him, at Victor and other 
iining towns in Colorado, undoubtedly react against 
the party in whose supposed interest they are com- 
mitted, as Mr. Brvan himself sagaciously observed, 
on hearing of them. Americans love fair play, and 
any attempt to suppress free speech makes votes for 
the men who are silenced, or whom it is attempted 
to silence. This fact is so well understood that it is 
safe to conclude that no responsible Democratic 
leader could have planned these demonstrations. 
ut the incident goes to show that if there is apathy 
in some parts of the country, in other parts there is 
an intensity of feeling awakened by the campaign, 
which makes it a fortunate circumstance that the 
campaign is no longer than it is. 

* * 


A settlement of the great anthracite coal strike 
scems to be near at hand, if indeed it is not actually 
reached before this paragraph is printed. The basis 
of arrangement is understood to be a concession of 
most of the demands of the men, including an ad- 
vance of wages, coupled with a continued refusal, on 
the part of the operators, to recognize the organiza- 
tion of the United Mine Workers as an intermediary. 
There is even more than usual reason for the an- 
tipathy which the operators feel for this organization, 
hecause its headquarters are in the bituminous coal 
regions, and its moving spirits are identified with 
that branch of the mining industry. Its motives are 
therefore peculiarly open to suspicion when it 
foments trouble in the anthracite regions. Whether 
the adjustment is brought about by Archbishop 
Rvan or by the intervention of Republican leaders 
(oes not greatly concern the public, which will ex- 
perience a sense of relief to have so menacing a 
movement ended. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The board of education adopted the budget preliminary 
to asking the board of estimate and apportionment to 
grant the sum of $19,258,379.80, as called for by the 
finance committee, for the maintenance of the city 
schools for 1901. The sum is an increase over the 
amount allowed for 1900 of $4,644,267.71. 

The general fund, out of which salaries of teachers and 
superintendénts and allowances to corporate schools are 
paid, calls for $14,616,488.77, and the special fund for sup- 

_ Plies, fuel, rents, salaries of janitors, repairs, etc., calls 
for $4,641,890.03. The members of the board agreed to 
the schedule with only one dissenting voice, that of Com- 
missioner Kittell of Manhattan. 

Under the Davis law, providing that the general fund 
shall not be less than four mills on the dollar of the as- 
sessed valuations, the amount as above, $14,616,488.77, is 
arrived at on the basis of a valuation of $3,654,122,193. 
The salaries asked for by the different boroughs are as 
follows: — 


Manhattan and the Bronx .................. $8,081,210.85 


These gross amounts are made up as follows: — 
MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX. 


Salaries of teachers $7,326,403.62 
Salaries of school superintendents .......... 87,500.00 
Salaries in evening schools ............+.0.:+ 235,225.00 
BROOKLYN. 
QUEENS. 
RICHMOND. 


Following is a tabulated statement of the special fund 
by boroughs: — 


Asked 1901. Increase 

over 1900. 
Manhattan-Bronx ........... $2,245,680.78 $911,536.23 
Brooklyn 1,332,797.32 * 646,531.82 
Board of education .......... 366,981.85 125,349.35 


Of the items that show the greatest increases in the 
special fund are these:— 


SUPPLIES. 
GENERAL REPAIRS. 
FURNITURE AND REPAIRS. 


The biennial school census necessitates a new item of 
$75,000, made necessary by state law. 

When the board had finished its usual routine business, 
the consideration of the budget was brought up. At the 
outset President Miles O’Brien urged immediate action. 
There was some dissent, owing to the late hour. He said 
that the budget should be in the hands of the mayor and 
comptroller at once, in order that full consideration 
might be given it by them prior to the meeting of the 
board of estimate, which will probably pass upon the 
items October 8. 

Under the apportionment, according to the amended 
section of the charter, Manhattan and the Bronx get 
$337,926.45 more than was asked; Queens, $11,414.15; and 
Richmond, $10,122.78. Brooklyn loses $30,088.41. 

The board adopted the following resolution regarding 
teachers’ salaries in Brooklyn as a settlement of the pay- 
ment of the increase due the teachers under the Davis 
law:— 

Teachers’ annual salary shall be paid in twelve equal 
installments, one installment for each month of the cal- 
endar year; provided that in the borough of Brooklyn 
each teacher appointed prior to September 10, 1900, shall 
be continued to be paid in ten equal installments from 
the beginning of his or her salary year in 1900 until the 
conclusion of his or her salary year in 1901. 

Comptroller Coler says school figures are being held 
back till after election, and has issued the following 


statement: — 
“The official estimate which has been given out of the 


amount of the Davis law increases of public school 
teachers’ salaries during the current year shows that the 
predictions of the opponents of that-measure have been 
completely justified. It is stated that for the fraction of 
the year 1900, during which the Davis law has been put 
in operation, the sum of $1,654,259.42 will be required. 
This amount will have to be temporarily raised by the 
issue of revenue bonds, which must be redeemed from 
next year’s tax levy. The Davis law goes into full opera- 
tion for the first time in 1901. The general school fund 
in the budget for that year must be four mills on the 
city’s assessed valuation. 


This amount will be............. ov. Seetoe $14,616,488.77 
For the same purposes in 1900 there was ap- 

Increase ...... $3,651,742.78 

Add arrearages of 1900 as above stated...... 1,654,259.42 
Total additional burden of taxation in 1901, 

due to operation of Davis law......... $5,306 ,002.20 


“If the contemplated suits of school teachers to compel 
the board of education to make provision for Davis law 
arrearages during the whole of the year 1900 should be 
successful, such arrearages would then amount to nearly 
$2,500,000, and the total additional burden on the tax levy 
of 1901 would be over $6,100,000.” 

In response to the comptroller, City Superintendent 
Maxwell made the following statement: — ‘ 

“In an interview published yesterday, Comptroller 
Coler said: ‘They are holding down the figures until 
after the election, so as to make the amount the same as 
the figures they gave the governor.’ 

“There is but one way to characterize this statement— 
it is absolutely and unqualifiedly faise. The Davis law 


placed the power to rate the experience of teachers in 
schools other than the public schools of the city of New 
York in the hands of the board of examiners. This work 
was completed before the end of July. The board of edu- 
cation placed the rating of teachers’ experience in the 
city public schools in the hands of a commission com- 
posed of the four borough superintendents and the city 
superintendent of schools. This work, with the excep- 
tion of a few special cases in Brooklyn, was completed on 
August 6. The computation of the amount due to 
teachers was made from these ratings by the borough 
school authorities. The budget was approved by the 
board of education in its complete and final form on Sep- 
tember 26. All possible expedition was used by the 
board of education and its officers and by the, borough 
school boards and their officers, except, perhaps, in 
Brooklyn. These facts are probably as well known to 
Comptrvuller Coler as they are to me. 

“The amount of credence to be given to Comptroller 
Coler’s prophecies may be judged by the failure of his 
prophecies in the past and his misrepresentation of the 
present. He was wrong in his prophecy last spring as to 
what the cost for this year (1900) would be. He is wrong 
in his statements regarding the work of the board of edu- 
cation and its officers. 

“He says now: ‘As for the $2,500,000, I stake my official 
reputation that it (the Davis law) will cost that much for 
the whole year.’ Comptroller Coler is perfectly safe in 
staking his official reputation on this or any other state- 
ment, because, if he does not learn to speak the truth, he 
will soon have no reputation (in the good sense of the 
word) to stake.” 

The Queens board, at its last meeting, directed the 
principals in that borough to visit their classrooms at 
least twice a week, and to keep a record of their visits. 

Henry Thomas Fleck has been appointed professor of 
music in the Normal College, at a salary of $3,500. There 
were thirty-five candidates for the place. Mr. Fleck is 
the director of the Harlem Philharmonic. 

Miss Annie M. Hoffmann, who has been principal of 
the girls’ department of public school 69 since its for- 
mation, twenty-four years ago, died suddenly on Sep- 
tember 26. Before her appointment as a principal she 
had taught in the boys’ department of old No. 28, and 
had there won a reputation as a,very hard-working and 
successful teacher, whose influence over her pupils was 
remarkable. In the higher sphere to which she was called 
these qualities made her beloved by her pupils and well 
known in the profession. She was a woman of intense 
personality, with the courage of ner convictions. As a 
mark of respect:to her memory, the colors on her school 
and on the hall of the board of education were half- 
masted, and President O’Brien and Borough Superintend- 
ent Jasper represented the board at her funeral. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


October 6: Chicago Principals’ Club, Handel hall, 
10.30 a. m., Superintendent Cooley presiding. George 
Howland Club, 1 p. m., at the Chicago Athletic Club. 
Arnold Tompkins, principal of the Chicago normal, will 
make the principal address. Ella F. Young Club, Kins- 
ley’s, at 1 p. m. Horace Mann Club, at 1.30 p. m., 40 
Randolph street. F. W. Smedley will read a paper on 
the work in the child study department. Household 
Arts Association (sewing department) will meet at the 
board rooms. 

October 13: Octavius Club, Masonic temple. Address 
by Professor Arnold Tompkins. Cook County Teachers’ 
Association, County Superintendent Bright presiding. 
Address by Professor Charles Zeublin of the University 
of Chicago. Chicago Teachers’ Club, Masonic temple, 
2.30 p. m. Chicago Manual Training Association, 40 
Randolph street, at 10 a. m. Chicago Kindergarten 
Club, Masonic temple, 2.30 p. m. 

October 20: Chicago Teachers’ Relief Society, board 
rooms, 1 p. m. Chicago Teachers’ Federation, Handel 


hall, 10 a. m. 
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Ritter’s Comparative Geography (1), $1.00; Tilden’s 
Commercial Geography (16), $1.00. 

The above are all in line with recent ideas. Good 
outline maps can be procured from D. C. Heath & 
Co. and from the Morse Company, New York, at a 
cost of about one cent each from the latter, two 
cents from the former. For primary work there are 
several good books, no one of which contains all the 
material that a live teacher will need. 

Home Geography (1), Long, thirty cents. 

Geographical Nature Studies (1), Payne, twenty- 
five cents. 

Nature Study in Elementary Scho@s (2), Wilson, 
ninety cents. : 

Brooks and Brook Basins (3),. Frye, fifty-eight 
cents. 

Child and Nature (3), Frye, eighty cents. 

Each and All (3), Andrews, fifty cents. 

Nature Study by Months (17), Boyden, fifty cents. 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe (2), Yonge, fifty 
cents. 

Seven Little Sisters (3), Andrews, fifty cents. 

Children of the Cold (18), Schwatka, $1.25. 

Leaves from Nature’s Story Book (18), three vol- 
umes, Kelly, forty cents. 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard (18), Kirby, 
thirty cents. 

* Around the World (19), Carroll, volume I., forty 
cents, volume II., eighty cents. 

Several good sets of geographical readers are pub- 
lished, as well as odd volumes. 

Picturesque Geographical Readers (7), King:— 

1. Home and School, fifty-eight cents. 

II. This Continent of Ours, seventy-two cents. 

Ill. The Land We Live In, part L., fifty-six 
cents. 

IV. The Land We Live In, part II, fifty-six 
cents. 

V. The Land We Live In, part III., fifty-six 
cents. 

VI. Northern Europe, seventy-two cents. 

The World and Its People (5), Larkin Dunton, 
editor:— 

I. First Lessons, thirty-six cents. 

II. Glimpses of the Word, thirty-six cents. 

Ill. Our Own Country, Smith, fifty cents. 

IV. Our American Neighbors, Coe, sixty cents. 

VY. Modern Europe, Coe, sixty cents. 

VI. Life in Asia, Smith, sixty cents. 


VII. Views in Africa, Badlam, seventy-two 
cents. 
VIL. Australia and the Islands of the Sea, Kel- 


logg, sixty-eight cents. 

IX. Hawaii and Its People, Twombly. 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers (1), three vol- 
umes, sixty cents: North America, South America; 
Asia. 

No teacher will make any mistake in purchasing 
any or all of the volumes of the three above series. 

Shaler'ss Story of Our Continent (3), seventy-five 
cents, should he read by every teacher in connection 
with North America. 

Marvels of the New West, Thayer, is found in 
many libraries, and is intensely interesting, though 
it is a little old now. However, children enjoy it. 

Longman’s Geographical Series (20) is excel- 
lent :— 

I. Child’s First Book in Geography, fifty .cents. 

II. The World (junior), $1.00. 

Ill. The World (senior), $1.40. 

IV. The British Empire, $1.12. 

Our World Reader (3), No. 1, Hall, fifty cents. 

Geographical Reader (1), sixty cents. 

teographical Reader (1), Johonnot, $1.00. 

Lippincott’s Fifth Reader has some excellent 
reading lessons by the “journey method.” 

Rupert’s Geographical Reader (16), sixty-five 
cents. 

Stories of Industry (18), Chase and Clow, two 
volumes, forty cents. : 

For more elaborate preparation and for supple- 
mentary classroom work there are thousands of good 
hooks of travel in the public libraries. Some of the 
most common are these:— 


4 
Roy Travelers, Knox. several volumes. 


Vassar Girls, Champney, several volumes, 


Rollo Books, Abbot, several volumes. 

Zigzag Journeys, Hezekiah Butterworth. ; 

The books of Du Chaillu, Amelia Edwards, 
Bayard Taylor, and Ballou are standard and reliable. 
Around the World in Eighty Days, by Jules Verne, 
is an excellent geographical reader. 

All books of exploration, like those of Stanley and 
Nansen, should be used. 

There is one source from which may be obtained 
most excellent material, practical and inexpensive. 


It is overlooked by too many teachers. This is the , 


offices of the railroad and steamship companies, in- 
cluding, of course, such offices as the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company and other tourist agents. 

On account of the competition among the various 
companies, a great amount of advertising matter is 
published, nearly all of which ean be had for the 
asking or the postage, at most. Not only do these 
folders contain excellent maps and illustrations, but 
valuable descriptive matter is included. 

Two magazines which teachers should read are: 
National Geographical Magazine ($2.00), Washing- 


ton, D. C., and Journal of School Geography ($1.00), 


Teachers’ College, New York, N. Y. 
KEY TO PUBLISHERS. 


1. American Book Company, New York. 
2. Macmillan Company, New York. 

8. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

4. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

5. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 

6. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

7. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

8. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 
9. A. Flanagan, Chicago, Il. 
10. Boston School Supply Company, Boston. 
ll. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
12. E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. 
13. Butler, Sheldon, & Co., Boston.’ 
14. Werner School Book Company, New York. 
15. Rand, MeNal’y, & Co., Chicago. 6 
16. Thomas Shewell & Co., Boston. 
17. New England Publishing Company, Boston. 
18. Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 

19. Morse Company, New York. 

20. Longmans, Green, & Co., New York. 


AMERICA’S CITIZEN. 


Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


COUNTY GEOGRAPHY. 


[Commissioner James A. Cooley of Nassau county, N. 
Y., who is one of the most wide-awake and sane men in 
the work, has provided for county geography along lines 
worthy the attention of all school pupils.] 

The following outline*is intended to be sugges- 
tive, only, and for the purpose of indicating some of 
the many directions in which this subject may be 
developed. 

I. INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Points of Compass. 

2. School Grounds. 

Il. THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

1. General Idea—Location of school district 
with respect to surrounding land or water, streams, 
railroads, and highways. Teach the boundaries of 
the district, their direction, and the distance of each 
side from the schoolhouse. 

2. Highways and Water Courses.—Study the 
railroads, public roads, streams of water, conduits 
and reservoirs, in the district. Teach their utility 
to the public. 

3. Buildings and Distances.—Locate all 
churches, public halls, stores, post-offices, wagon 
shops, blacksmith shops, railroad stations, steam- 
boat docks, hoat landings, pumping stations, and the 
homes of the children, and teach the distances of 
these from the schoolhouse. 

1, Natural Objects.—-Develop and drill upon the 
meaning of geographical terms which ean be illus- 
trated by something in the distriet, as a spring, a 
slope, a bay, an inlet, a hill, a river, a water-power. 


5. Nature Study.-(a) Trees, shrubs, plants, 
and fruit grown in the district, native or otherwise. 
(b) Animals, wild and domestic; birds and fowls, 
their habits, life-history, and appearance, (e) In- 


sects and other lower orders of life, including in- 
fusorial life. (d) Lichens and mosses found in the 


district. (e) Minerals, kinds and uses of same. (f) 
Soils, kinds, crops adapted to each, and how en- 
riched. 

6. Oceupations.—Industries and occupations in 
the district by which the parents and friends of the 
children earn their living. ‘Teach something as to 
the cost of living and of the various items of living 
expenses. 

?. Productions.—Makes lists of things grown, 
produced, or manufactured in the district, with 
their market values, cost of production, cost of tak- 
ing to market and how taken to market. Give the 
children some idea of the process of manufacture 
and illustrate by sample of the manufactured or 
grown products. 

8. Officers and Salaries.—School district officers, 
their duties, compensation, and when and how 
elected. Teachers, how employed and their salaries. 
Public money, how and when distributed, and upon 
what basis apportioned. 

THE TOWN. 

1. Generai Idea.—Location of the town in the 
county; boundaries and adjacent bodies of land and 
water; length of the several sides, the area of the 
town, and the relative amount of cultivated land and 
woodland. 

2. Lines of Travel.—Railroads and railroad con- 
nections, county roads and town roads. Ascertain 
the distances of all villages from the county seat. 
Cost of getting produce to market; methods of 
maintaining town and county roads. 

3. Villages and Post-offices.—Loeate post-offices 
and villages. Distinguish between an incorporated 
village and one not incorporated. 

4, Natural Objects. 

5. Nature Study. 

6. Occupations and Productions. 

7. Edueation.—Teach the number and the loca- 
tion of the schoolhouses, some idea of their values, 
number of teachers employed in the town and the 
number of pupils enrolled in school; cost of main- 
taining the schools of the town. Secure, as far 4s 
possible, pictures of the different schoo] buildings of 
the town, both old and new. 

8. Government.-—Lists of the town officers, 
when and how often elected, their duties and com- 


pensation. 
IV. THE COUNTY. 


1. General Idea.—Position in state; towns which 
compose it; when made a separate county; area of 
the county, population of each town and of the 
whole county. 

2. Surface —Use clay, sand, or paper-pulp. maps 
to show relief forms, and locate and call attention to 
important points. 

3. Nature Study. 

4. Villages and Post-offices. —-Ascertain how the 
mail is sent and received at each office and* how 
often. 

5. Occupations and Productions. 

6. Government.—Make lists of the county offi- 
cers, when and how often elected, their duties and 
compensation. Teach something about the county 
offices and officers. 

7. Objects of Interest—By means of pictures 
and by written descriptions, get information about 
anything in the county of special interest and value, 
either of scenery, natural formation, buildings or 
manufactures. Also obtain pictures of fine resi- 
dences, business blocks, or other buildings, especially 
of school buildings and libraries. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Ilave we in our homes or schools any children with 
defects due to bad habits of seating or standing? 

Hlow should we best ascertain conditions in our 
schools? 

Do we need a medical inspector? 

Should young girls wear corsets? 

What effects have badly-fitting (uneven) stocking 
supporters on the plastie form of a child? 

What effect do tight suspenders have on chest of 
hovs? 

What can the mothers do to help the teachers 
overcome defects in the  schoolroom?—Midland 
Schools, 
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REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH FOR AD. 
M!SSION LO AMERICAN COLLEGES 
HOK 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 19065. 


| \s prescribed by the joint conference on uniform en- 
trauce requirements in English for admission to col- 
leges.] é 

FOR 1900. 

For general reading and composition work: Dryden’s 
“Palamon and Arcite”’; Pope’s Translation of the Iliad 
(books L, VI, XXII., and XXIV.); “The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers,” in the Spectator; Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
of Wakefield”; Scott’s “Ivanhoe”; De Quincey’s “Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe”; Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans”; 
Tennyson’s “Princess”; Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal.” 

For careful study: Shakespeare’s “Macbeth”; Milton’s 


“Paradise Lost” (books I. and II.); Burke’s “Speech on 
Conciliation with America”; Macaulay’s “Essays on 
Milton and Addison.” 

FOR 1901. 


For general reading and composition work: George 
Fliot’s “Silas Marner’; Pope’s Translation of the Iliad 
(books I., VI., XXII, and XXIV.); “The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers,” in the Spectator; Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
cf Wakefield’; Scott’s “Ivanhoe”; Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice’; Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans”; 
Tennyson’s “Princess”; Coleridge’s “Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner’; Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

For careful study:, Shakespeare’s “Macbeth”; Milton’s 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Comus,” “Lycidas,” etc.; 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America”; 
Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton and Addison.” 


FOR 1902. 


For general reading and composition work: George 
Eliot’s “Silas Marner”; Pope’s Translation of the Iliad 
(books I., VI., XXII., and XXVI.); “The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers,” in the Spectator; Goldsmith’s “Vicar 
of Wakefield”; Scott’s “Ivanhoe”; Shakespeare’s 
‘Merchant of Venice”; Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans”; 
Tennyson’s ‘Princess’; Coleridge’s “Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner’; Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

For careful study: Shakespeare’s ‘“Macbeth”; Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Comus,” ‘“Lycidas,” ete.; 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America”; 
Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton and Addison.” 


FOR 1903. 


For general reading and composition work: Shakes- 
peare’s “The Merchant of Venice”; Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar’; ‘The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” in the 
Spectator; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield’; Coler- 
idge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner’; Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe”; Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns”; Tennyson’s “Prin- 
cess”; Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal’’; George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner.” 

For careful study: Shakespeare’s “Macbeth”; Milton’s 
“L’ Allegro,” “Tl Penseroso,” “Comus,” ‘‘Lycidas,” etc.; 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America”; 
Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton and Addison.” 


FOR 1904. 


For general reading and composition work: Shakes- 
peare’s ‘“‘Merchant of Venice’; Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar”; “The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” in the 
Spectator; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield’; Coler- 
idge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner’; Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe”; Carlyle’s ‘“‘Essay on Burns’; Tennyson’s “Prin- 
cess’; Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal’’; George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner.” 

For careful study: Shakespeare’s ‘‘Macbeth”; Milton’s- 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,”’ ‘“‘Comus,” ‘“‘Lycidas,” etc.; 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America’; 
Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton and Addison.” 


FOR 1905. 

For general reading and composition work: Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice”; Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar”; “The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” in the 
Spectator; Goldsmith’s ““The Vicar of Wakefield’; Coler- 
idge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner’; Scott’s “Ivan- 
hoe”; Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns’; Tennyson’s “Prin- 
cess”; Lowell’s ‘Vision of Sir Launfal’’; George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner.” 

For careful study: Shakespeare’s “Macbeth”; Milton’s 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Comus,” “Lycidas,” etc. ; 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with America”; 
Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton and Addison.” 

Examination paper for admission to Harvard College, 
June, 1899. Elementary English. Attend to form as 
well as to substance. Divide your time equally between 
I. and II. 


Select four of the following topics and write a short 
composition on each:— 

1. Hector’s Interview with his Mother. 2. The 
meeting between Glaucus and Diomed. 3. The Death 
of Adrastus. 4. The Debate of the Gods concerning the 


Fate of Hector. 5. The Death of Hector. 6. Hector’s 
Mission to the City. 7. Maihew Maule. 8. Miss 
Hepzibah Pyncheon’s First Customer. 9. The 


Pynecheon Garden. 10. The Flight of Hepzibah and 
Clifford. 
II. 


Omit one. 


1. What is Carlyle’s opinion of the age in which Burns 
worked and of the difficulties which confronted him? 

2. Give Carlyle’s opinion of Burns’ work as compared 
with Byron’s work. 

3. What does Carlyle mean by the “one era” in the 
life of Burns? 

4. What is Carlyle’s opinion of Burns’ songs, and 
what are his reasons for this opinion? 

5. Give the substance of Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of Burns. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN GERMANY. 
By Frederick E. Bolton, M. S., Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 398 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Many magazine articles on school reform have ap- 
peared recently, frequent reference having been made to 
the excellences of German educational institutions. 
Mr. Bolton, professor of psychology and pedagogy in the 
normal school of Milwaukee, Wis., in this volume has 
fully satisfied the demand for more information regard- 
ing the schools of Germany. Within recent years the 
author visited that country for the purpose of investi- 
gating the origin, methods, and growth of the school 
systems. This book is a resume of his observations in 
all grades, from kindergarten to university. The 
organization of the schools, the classification of courses, 
the training of teachers in pedagogical seminaries—- 
these and other subjects are dealt with exhaustively 
and lucidly. Mr. Bolton discusses quite fully the matter 
of higher education for women from the German and 
American standpoints. This is an interesting book, 
containing, besides the subject matter, tables, a bibliog- 
raphy of pedagogical literature, also a splendid index. 
The whole is invaluable to teachers, students of school 
reform, and all who are interested in pedagogy. 

A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE. By American 
Authors. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, A. M., M. D. 
oo W. B. Saunders & Co. 344 pp. _ Price, 
1.50. 

This volume is an excellent exposition of the best 
means for the development and maintenance of physical 
and mental powers. Differing from other books on the 
same subject, this is not the work of one man, but of 
many, various well-known American physicians having 
coutributed treatises upon the subjects of which fthey 
have made a specialty; as, for instance, the digestive 
apparatus, the skin, the vocal and respiratory apparatus, 
the ear, the eye, the brain and nervous system, and 
physical exercise. The contributors are Charles G. 
Stcckton, M. D., of Buffalo, George H. Fox, M. D., of 
New York, E. Fletcher Ingals, M. D., of Chicago, B. 
A'ex Kandall, M. D., of Philadelphia, Walter L. Pyle, M. 
D., of Philadelphia, J. W. Courtney, M. D., of Boston, 
and G. N. Stewart, M. D., of Cleveland. All the discus- 
sions aim to establish certain rules which, if observed, 
will insure good health and vigor. Explanatory dia- 
grums and illustrations are introduced frequently, thus 
rendering the subject matter intelligible. The practical 
nature of the book makes it useful to patients, to 
teachers, and to all members of a household. Purely 
technical language is avoided as far as possible. The 
whole took is a concise, authoritative treatise of prac- 
tical pliysiology, highly instructive and intensely inter- 
esting. 

JOEL DORMAN STEELE. By Mrs. George Archibald. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 215 pp. Price, $1.00. 
In Elmira, N.|Y., there stands an imposing edifice 

krown as the Steele Memoria! library, erected in mem- 
ory of Joe] Dorman Steele, and given to the city by Mrs. 
Steele in 1899. Wishing to include a biography of her 
husband in the memorial gift, Mrs. Steele planned the 
publication of the present volume. This is the true 
story of a great man. Based, as it is, upon Dr. Steele’s 
own diary, the veracity of the details is unquestionable. 
The picture of the student is drawn, at first plodding 
and hampered by ill health, but ultimately attaining 
high honors. As a teacher Dr. Steele is seen to be a 
model, not in disciplining, but, rather, in inculcating 
powers of self-control. Two of his lectures are inserted 
in this volume, both of which evince the secret of suc- 
cessful teaching. The story of Dr. Steele as an author 
is interesting. Untiring in his writing, unflinching 
under bitter criticism, he was finally sought out by pub- 
lishers, and gave to the world a leng list of books re- 
lating chiefly to historical subjects. He also made valu- 
able contributions to methods of science study. Besides 
some personal correspondence, this book contains a de- 
scription of the Steele Memorial library. It is easy and 
interesting reading. 

GRADED LITERATURE READERS—FOURTH BOOK. 
By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., and Ida U. Bender. 
New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 262 pp. Price, 
fifty cents. 

As, one after another, the Readers of the Graded Lit- 
erature Series have appeared, they have captivated the 
public, teacher and parent alike recognizing their high 
standard. They are compiled with the view to fasci- 
nate and interest the child, and, at the same time, to 
implant a love for good literature. To this end all the 
selections are taken from the best writers, poems and 
stories being adapted to suit the child. Tales com- 
monly alluded to in everyday life are presented. 
Another charm of these books is the variety of the sub- 
jects, which include history, biography, adventure, na- 
ture study, and fairy tales. Each selection is preceded 
by a brief sketch of the author’s life, and followed by a 
list of the more difficult words, with quantities and ac- 
cents. The illustrations are of a high grade, some of 
the engravings having been taken from the mster- 
pieces, with the intent, of quickening apprec’ation of the 
best in art. An excellent glossary afid a phonetic chart 


are appended. 
This Fourth Reader, like others of the series, is a 


model school book. 

PRACTICAL COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By 
William Edward Mead, Ph.D., with the co-operation 
of Wilbur Fisk Gordy. Boston and Chicago: Sibley & 
Ducker. 372 pp. 

A text-book that can interest pupils in composition is 
a boon to the teacher. The above volume will surely 
prove such an one. It not only aims to “meet the wants 
of teachers who hold that practice is the most essential 
thing in the teaching of composition,” but also to supp'y 
enough theory to guide the beginner through the vari- 
ous stages of the entire process. It ¢ ntains prac eal 
suggestions of, value to the teacher, as “the relation of 


theory to practice,” “stimulation of the pupil's inventive 
power,” “hints on reading,” “lists of exercises,” “prin- 
ciples to be considered in correcting papers,” etc. <A 
valuable list of books that should be read by all who 
wish to possess an intelligent knowledge of the best 
works of English and American writers, together with 
a few (translated) that properly belong to the literature 
cf the world. The practice work is brought into close 
connection with the discussion of the theory, and sim- 
plicity of statement, together with abundance of illus- 
tration, has been the aim. Excellent sections on 
punctuation and letter-writing are given in an appendix. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. By W. 
F. Webster. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 275 pp. Crown 8vo. Half leather, 
90 cents, net. 


This book is based on a paper read at the National | 


Education Association, convened in Washington July, 
1898. The paper formed the basis of a course in English 
in high schools, adopted by the same association in 1899. 
To teach the methods of simple, direct, and accurate ex- 
pression has been the purpose throughout. Mr. Web- 
ster’s course calls for the study of literature and compo- 
sition side by side for the entire course. It calls for the 
sympatuetic reading of simple and interesting master- 
pieces of literature three hours a week, for: the writing of 
compositions one hour a week, and for the discussion of 
the principles of correct writing one hour a week. There 
are valuable questions and exercises at the close of each 
chapter. There is no useless material set down here, but 
theory and practice are delightfully .combined. The 
Course of Study and Suggestions to Teachers will prove 
valuable and of great use to the instructor. This book 
goes far to help the solution of the much-vexed question, 
“How may our young men and women be taught to ex- 
press such thoughts as ‘they have in simple, clear, and 
forcible English?” 


MEMORY AN INDUCTIVE STUDY. By F. W. Cole- 
grove, Ph.D., D. D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
369 pp. 

Dr. Colegrove, the author of this treatise, at the present 
time professor of philosophy in the University of Wash- 
ington, has had a rich experience as an educator, and has 
for some years been collecting the data for this work. 
The facts are the result of a careful study of recent lit- 
erature on the phases of memory, confirmed by his own 


observations. This volume serves the purpose of a scien- 


tific handbook, and while including somewhat detailed 
explanation of the theories held by the various schools 
of philosophers, as Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Locke, Spen- 
cer, Herbart, and others, it is expressed in language so 
simple as to be easily understood. To broaden the view, 
the author introduces observations upon biological speci- 
mens, their life, habits, and development, which clearly 
distinguish organic memories or instructive qualities 
from the conscious memories of man: The chapter on 
the relation of brain and mind is fully illustrated by dia- 
grams of the brain, also by comparative cuts representing 
normal and abnormal conditions, cell development, 
modes of nervous excitation, etc. Memories (visual, audi- 
tory, tactile, etc.) are fully diagrammed as the records 
of actual experiences. To establish certain facts, Dr. 
Colegrove held personal interview with 100 different per- 
sons. His questions and their answers are contained in 
this volume. There is also a treatment of mnemonics 
with reference to practical pedagogy. This book is 
statistical, tabulated, practical, and a valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary psychology. 


THE BOOK OF LEGENDS. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 82 pp. 

This volume is a collection of eighteen of the most 
popular legends taken from various sources and ex- 
pressed in very simple language. Its scope is the culti- 
vation of imaginative powers, and eventually a well- 
grounded appreciation of the literature, be it story or 
poem, or drama, of which these legends form the basis. 
This work is excellently adapted to the child mind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘Pitman’s Shorthand: Robinson Crusoe.” Frice, 60 cents.—— 
‘* Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lesson, No. 2.” Price, 25 cents. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. ‘ 

“ 4 Commercial Geography.” By J. N. Tilden. Boston: T. R, Shew- 
eli & Co. 4 

« The Point of Contact in Teaching.” By Patterson Du Bois. New 

k: Dodd, Mead, & Co. ; 
Jones.”?(2vols.) By A.C. Buell. Price, $3.00 — “The Tran- 
sition Period.” By G.G. Smith. Price, $1 50. New York : Charles 
i Sons. 
The Balt- Bon House.” By Jane DeForest Shelton. Price, $1.50. 
—*‘'Making a Life.’’» By Cortland Myers. Price, $1.25 —— 
Real David Harum.” Price, 75 cents. New York: Baker & Taylor 
mpany. H 
bi Throwgh the First Antonie Night.” By F. A. Cook, Price, $5.00. 
N York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
Shakespeare's “The Tempest ’” Haited by S. W. Hiestand. 


Price, 15 cents. —‘‘Jackanapes.” By Mrs. Fwing. Price. 10 cents, 
aa” Hamerton’s Chapters on Animals” Edited by Ww. P. Trent. 
Price, 15 cents.— ‘ The Wonderful Chair.” (Part1) Edited by M. 


O'Shea. Price, 19 cents. —‘* Goody Two Shoes.’ Edited by 
Chartes Welsh, Price,iMcents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
“ A Beginner’s Rook in Latin” By Hiram Tuell and H.N. Fowler. 


oston: Benjamin H. Sanbern & Co. 
By Margaret H. Potter. Price $1 50.——**Rattling 
for Atlanta”? By ByronA. Dunn, Price, $1.25, ——‘'Private Memoirs 


of Madame Roland.” Edited by E. G. Johnson. Price, $1.50. Chi- 
:A.C. McClurg & Co. 
oon Literary Essavs of Thomas Rabbington Macauley.’ Edited by 
G. A. Watrous. Price, cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
‘French Method.” (1900.) By F. Berger. New Vork: F. Berger. 
“Whence and Whither.” By Paul Carus. Price, 25 cents. Chicago: 
n Court Publishing Company. ; 
’s Ess Warren Hastings.” Fdited by raret 
Price. Notes for the Guidance of Authors, 


J. Frick. Price, 25 cents —— f 
Compiled by Wil 1am Stone Booth, Price, 25 cents, —— ‘Judgment 
in Literature.’ By W. B. Worsfold, Price, 49 cents. ——‘ Ele- 


Ry G. R. Carpenter. 
he Lews of Health.”’ 
New York: The Mac- 


ments of Rhetoric and English Composition.” 
Price, 50 cents. —‘'The Human Frame and t 
By Drs. Rebmann and Seiler. Price, 40 cents. 


millan Company. 

“ Maria Stuart.” Edited by Miiller and Wenckebach. Price, $1.00. 
——‘ Foundations of French.” By F, D Aldrich and J. L. Foster. 
Price, 9% cents.——‘‘Allen’s Medea of Euripides.” Revised by 


Clifford H, Moore. Price, $1.05. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a tesspcon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 


supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


imparts new life and vigor by] 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 11-13: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland. 
October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 
October 19: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 


October 19: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Springfield; R. W. 
Hine, secretary. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W, P 
Beckwith, secretary. 

October 25, 26,27. Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


The annual meetings of the North 
Aroostook Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Caribou, in the high school room, 
November 1 and 2. Among those pres- 
ent will be Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of schools, Hon. Peter 
Charles Keegan of Van Buren, and prob- 
ably the following: Mr. Roberts, princi- 
pal of the Presque Isle high school; C. 
J. Richards, principal Easton high 
school; Principal A. M. Thomas and 
Professor L. M. Felch of Ricker Classical 
Institute, Houlton; and Dr. H. F. Kal- 
loch, superintendent of schools, and N. 
H. Martin, member school committee, 
Fort Fairfield. The president of the as- 
sociation is W. P. Hamilton, principal of 
Caribou high school. 

State Superintendent of Schools W. W. 
Stetson announces that at the recent sum- 
mer schools at several points through 
Maine the best work in the history of the 
institution owas done. Six summer 
schools for teachers were in session at 
Efisworth, Waterville, Norway, Lincoln, 
Presque Isle, and Fryeburg. Each school 
was in session two weeks. There were 
over 1,100 teachers in attendance, being 
about one-half of the entire num- 
ber of teachers employed in the state. 
This record places Maine at the head of 
the list in the percentage of teachers at- 
tending summer schools. Nearly two- 
thirds of the teachers registered are grad- 
uates of high schools, academies, semina- 
ries, normal schools, or colleges. Quite a 
number of teachers in attendance are 
natives of Maine, but are now teaching in 
other states. We also had teachers from 
the Middle Atlantic, Middle Western, and 
Pacific states, and there were also 
teachers from Cuba. Nearly one-third of 
all the towns in the state had representa- 
tives in the schools. Professor Roberts 
helped the teachers to read and appre- 
ciate good English. Dr. Triplett aided 
the teachers in better understanding the 
children and being more serviceable to 
them as instructors. Dr. Crosswell pre- 
sented, with many useful and suggestive 
illustrations, the famous Hodge system 
of nature study. Miss Hall gave the best 
methods of primary instruction. Mrs. 
Davis presented the latest thought upon 
grammar school methods. Miss Talbot 
gave useful lessons in vertical penman- 


ship. Miss Barrett gave sensible and 
helpful talks on physiology, hygiene, and 
physical culture. The state superintend- 
ent gave interpretations of some of the 
representative works of the great painters, 

Bates College opened this fall for its 
thirty-seventh season with several 
changes of importance. Hereafter not 
only will the degree of B. A. be conferred, 
but that of B. S. will be given to all 
students who have not taken Greek. In 
the faculty there are two changes from 
last year, Professor Arthur L. Clark fill- 
ing the vacancy in the department of 
physics made by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor M. C. Leonard, now teaching in 
Japan, and Professor Arthur C. Nutt, in- 
structor in English, in place of Professor 
Cc. G. Hoag. Professor Clark comes with 
a splendid record. He is a graduate of 
the Worcester polytechnic school, class 
of ’94, in the department of electrical en- 
gineering. The season '95-6 he taught at 
Bridgton Academy and then attended 
Ciark University at Worcester two years, 
as fellow in physics. He is now about to 
take the doctorate of philosophy from the 
university. 

The high school at North Livermore is 
being conducted by Professor Harry 
Blake of Dexter. a student of Bates College. 

The fall term of Foxcroft Academy is 
ir session, with seventy pupils in attend- 
ance. Principal L. K. Lee, preceptress, 
Miss Annie H. Peakes and Miss Lewis as 
assistants in charge. . 

Thirty or more new pupils have en- 
tered Westbrook Seminary the present 
term. The McArthur gymnasium will be 
completed by the middle of the term. 

President and Mrs. A. W. Harris of the 
University of Maine have just returned 
from a European trip to resume active 
work with the opening of the college 
year. 

George S. Palmer, . principal of the 
Eliot high school, has resigned and ac- 
cepted a like position at Winterport. 

Hon. Chester W. Kingsley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently sent a check to 
Principal Johnson amounting to $60, for 
the purchase of hymnals and response 
books to be used in the chapel services 
eee Classical Institute at Water- 
ville. 

The fall term of the Higgins Classical 
Institute, Charleston, has over one hun- 
dred students in attendance. Plans are 
being considered for new buildings, to 
comprise a new institute building, a 
dormitory, and a gymnasium. 

The new dormitory at Hebron Acad- 
emy, costing $75,000, and elegantly fur- 
nished, has been opened for occupancy 
the present term. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. An analysis of the en- 
tering class of 215 members at Dart- 
mouth shows that Massachusetts still 
sends more students than any other state. 
This year ninety are from Massachusetts, 
sixty from New Hampshire. Illinois, 
New York, Maine, and Vermont trail, 
with fourteen or fifteen each, while nine 
other states are represented. A touch of 
distinction is given the entering class by 
the presence in it of an Indian. This is 
reminiscent of the fact that the first pur- 
pose in Dartmouth’s founding was to 
educate Indian youth, and by college 
statute an Indian is still entitled to free 
tuition and books. Rev. Dr. Dewey of 
the church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn 
preached the opening sermon in the col- 
lege church. Dr. Tucker preached Sep- 
tember 23. Dr. Gordon of Boston 
preached the 30th, President Hyde of 
Bowdoin will preach October 7, Professor 
Peabody of Harvard October 14, and Presi- 
dent Hyde October 21. 


VERMONT. 


The complete list of instructors of the 
state normal schools is as follows: Ran- 
dolph norma! school—principal, Edward 
Conant; assistants, Ella L. Ferrin, Eu- 
gene C. Bingham, Sarah G. Bagnall; prin- 
cipal of training school, Ardella R. Good- 


When a Chinaman becomes a criminal, 
the law punishes his par- 
ents and even the d- 
parents, This is only the sy sal 
| 


extreme logical ap- 
lication of the 


with its own 
offenses, and 
many a mother 
is punished 
through the 
physical weak- 
ness and peev- 
ish temper of z 
puny offspring. 

Women mainly err through ignorance. 
They enter the marriage state already 
disordered by irregularity of the periods. 
The delicate and sensitive organs, pecu- 
liarly feminine, are in no condition for 
the shock which is consequent on the 
great change. Drains that are offensive 
and debilitating are set up, inflammation 
and ulceration with female trouble are 
added in time, and when motherhood 
comes the strength of body is inadequate, 
and the condition of mind unfit, for the 
responsibility. The natural result is a 
child that is unhealthy and unhappy. 

Happy wifehood, healthy motherhood, 
beautifel children, all follow the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It stops 
the drains, allays inflammation, heals ul- 
ceration, cures female trouble, soothes 
the nerves, and puts the delicate female 
organs in a condition of perfect health. 

Mrs. Annie Blacker, of 629 Catharine Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ Your medicines have 
done wonders for me. For years my health was 
very poor; I had four miscarriages, but since 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ I have much better 
health, and now I havea fine, healthy baby. I 
have recommended your medicines to several of 
my friends and they have been benefited by 


Women find valuable help in Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
Sent free on receipt of stamps to pay cost 
of mailing only. Send 21 one-cent 


stamps for the book in r binding, or 
31 ake for cloth bin ing. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


rich. Johnson normal school—principal, 
Walter E. Ranger; assistants, Judson B. 
Ham, Alice Dickinson, Evalyn Darling; 
principal of training school, Eliza C. 
Allen. Castleton normal school—princi- 
pal, Philip R. Leavenworth; assistants, 
Hattie B. Shaw, Gertrude Darling, M. 
Grace Potter; principal of training 
school, Althea E Hyde. 

N. J. Whitehill, formerly of Randolph, 
but for the past three years principal of 
the Montpelier Union school, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the graded 
and high school at White River Junction 
for the present year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The opening of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology was sig- 
nalized by a welcome to the new presi- 
dent, Henry S. Pritchett, woo met as 
many students as Huntington hall could 
hold, on Wednesday afternoon, the 26th, 
and to them he made a graceful little 
speech regarding his coming among them 
as their leader. His brief address con- 
tained many excellent bits of advice, and 
was of a character to be an incentive to 
hard work on the part of earnest students. 
There are no changes.of importance in 
the faculty this year other than that Lieu- 
tenant James Hamilton is succeeded by 
Captain William Baird as military in- 
structor. 

CAMBRIDGE. The construction of a 
number of new buildings at Harvard Col- 
legs has been begun during the past sum- 
mer. Perhaps the most important of the 
new structures is the new university club, 
the Harvard Union, which is being built 
from the gift of $150,000 made by Major 
kh. L. Higginson. The foundation of the 
building is almost completed, and before 
long the framework will be up. The con- 


CROSBY’S COLD and CATARRHA CURE. 
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of the Bodily Functions. 


rof, Percy more than 30 years ago. It 


tractors expect to finish it by next June. 
On the corner of Quincy street and Broad- 
way the new architectural building is 
being put up. It is expected that this will 
be finished by the autumn of 1901. The 
building was made possible by an anony- 
mous donor, who gave $100,000 for the 
building, and $100,000 more for its endow- 
ment. The Semitic museum has not yet 
been started. The $60,000 raised, largely 
through the generosity of Jacob H. Schiliff, 
of New York, is not enough to erect the 
building now, and the promoters are wait- 
ing for a fall in building materials. The 
foundations of the Pierce building on 
Holmes field are about half laid. The 
building, which will be for the engineer- 
ing department, is to be erected from a. 
bequest of $175,000 from the late Henry 
L. Pierce. 


MEDFORD. Professor Benjamin 


_ Brown, who has been at the head of the 


mathematics department of Tufts for 
twenty-five years, has handed in his: 
resignation, which will probably go into: 
actual effect July 1, 1901. The resigna- 
tion of Professor Brown is due to a desire’ 
tu spend the remainder of his life outside’ 
the daily routine of the lecture room. 
His classes will be taken by Assistant 
Prefessor Frank Wren, who will be as- 
sisted by W. R. Ransom, Tufts, 98, now 
instructor in mathematics in the Brook- 
lyn polytechnical school. 

,BRIDGEWATER. The normal school 
opened its sixty-first year with the largest 
entering class and the largest enrollment 
in its history. There were 181 appli- 
ecants for the entering class, and 143 were 
admitted. Of this number, thirty were 
for advance work. Of these, nine were 
college graduates, eight were graduates 
of other normal schools, and thirteen 
were teachers of at least five years’ suc- 
cessful experience. 

WELLESLEY. Approximately 275 stu- 
dents have registered in the freshman 
class at Wellesley College, which opened 
September 25. Twenty-eight elective 
courses are added to the curriculum this 
year; and these come in the departments 
of history, economics, Bnglish, English 
literature, Greek, Latin, German, French, 
philosophy, Biblical history, chemistry, 
botany, and art. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams College 
entered upon the 107th year of its exist- 
ence as a college September 27. The 
year 1900-1901 is full of promise. The 
freshman class is larger than that of last 
year, numbering from 110 to 125. In the 
courses of study there have been a few 
changes. All senior courses are now 
elective, except that each senior is re- 
quired to choose one of two philosophy 
courses. Juniors are required to take one 
three-hour course in philosophy and a 
three-hour course in political science. 
All other junior courses are elective. For 
the sophomore class, there are three re- 
quired and two elective courses. Fresh- 
men entering with Greek have heretofore 
been required to take French. Now the 
option of French or German is given. 
Two new courses, Romance and civiliza- 
tion, open to seniors and juniors, are to 
be given by Professor Morton. Professor 
Mather, formerly assistant professor of 
English and the Romance languages, has 
left college and accepted a position with 
the New York Evening Post. Part of his 
work will be taken by Karl E. Weston of 
the class of ’96. Dr. Howard of the col- 
lege of physicians, and surgeons of New 
York city will conduct the late Dr. Wood- 
bridge’s course in hygiene. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The total number of 
pupils in the public schools as just an- 
nounced is 22,753, a total increase of 1,148 
over that of last year. There are 1,824 
high school students, 5,048 grammar 
school scholars, 14,671 primary scholars, 
976 in the kindergarten, and 234 special 
students, In the primary schools alone 
there are 13,678 scholars, of which num- 
ber 932 belong to the kindergarten de- 
partment, and 56 are in the grammar 
grade. In the grammar schools, includ- 
ing the normal school, there are 7,017 
pupils, of which number 4,992 belong to 
the grammar grade, 1,981 to the primary 
grade, and 44 to the kindergarten at the 
normal school. The high schools of the 
city are rapidly swelling in numbers. 
The English high school leads, with a 
total of 659 students, the Hope-street 
high school is second, with 489 students, 
the Providence classical high school 
third, with 404 students, and the manual 
last, with 272 students. Among the six- 
teen grammar schools, including the nor- 
mal school, Candace-street school leads, 
with 669 pupils; Doyle-avenue is second, 
with 634; Academy-avenue third, with 
582 pupils; Peace-street fourth, with 529 


pupils; and Messer-street fifth, with 521 
pupils. The following are the grammar 
school figures: Academy-avenue, 582; 
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Branch-avenue, 445; Bridgham-street, 
432; Broad-street, 248; Candace-street, 
669; Doyle-avenue, 634; Federal-street, 
496; Messer, 521; Oxford, 450; Peace, 529; 
Point, 480; Roosevelt, 364; Manton, 145; 
Thayer, 403; Vineyard, 361; normal, 308. 
Total, 7,017. The total number of schol- 
ars, 22,753, shows an increase of 1,148 
over that of 1889, the total then being 
°;,605. In the high schools the increase 
is ninety-four over that of last year, the 
total being 1,730 in 1899. In the gram- 
mar schools the increase is eighty-three 
over that of last year, the total being 
4,965 in 1899. The most marked increase 
is in the primary schools, there heing 755 
more scholars this year than last, the 
tctal being then 13,916. By this increase 
it is seen that the public schools are 
steadily growing. Comparing the record 
of 1899 with that of 1898, the increase is 


but twenty-six over the total of 1898, the 


total in 1899 being 21,605, and that in 
1898, 21,579. This year the increase is 
1,148. Thirty new teachers have been 
appointed this .year, making the total 
number of teachers employed in the 
Providence public schools over 650. 


NEWPORT. The Harvard club of 
Rhode Isiand held its annual meeting 
and dinner at the Casino grillrooms 
September 13, the following officers being 
chosen at the business meeting: Presi- 
dent, Henry W. Gillett, Newport; vice- 
president, Gardner T. Swarts, Provi- 
dence; recording secretaries, Rev. G. Her- 
bert Patterson, South Portsmouth, 
George W. Winship, Providence; corre- 
sponding secretary, Amory Austin, New- 
port; treasurer, Robert M. Franklin, 
Newport; librarian, William W. Covell, 
Newport; poet, Professor W. Whitman 
Railey, Providence. Rev. Charles H. 
Porter, Jr., A. B., ’92, divinity school ’95, 
Rev. John B. Diman, A. M., ’96, Herbert 
W. Lull, A. B., ’74, and Arthur Ingraham, 
A. B., °96, were elected to membership, 
and several resignations of members who 
have removed from the state were ac- 
cepted. The dinner was served by Bus- 
sell, the table being decorated -with 
flowers of the Harvard colors supplied 
by Hon. Daniel B. Fearing, and other 
decorations from the garden of Dr. Fred- 
erick Bradley. Grace was said by Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, and Dr. Gillett, president 
of the club, presided. At the after-dinner 
speaking the president referred to the 
material prosperity of Harvard, and 
called upon Byron S. Hurlburt, A. M., 
instructor in English and recording sec- 
retary of the college, as the first speaker, 
tc represent that institution. Mr. Hurl- 
burt spoke of the change in the system 
of requirements for admission to the col- 
lege, and of the extension of the elective 
system. Herbert W. Lull, the new super- 
intendent of the Newport public schools, 
spoke of education and its relation to the 
practical life of the people, giving some 
excellent suggestions regarding teaching 
and public schools in general, and of 
possible changes in the Newport system 
in particular. Rev. Emery H. Porter 
spoke for Brown University, Colonel 
William P. Sheffield, Jr., of the relation 
of the public schools to good citizenship, 
Rev. John B. Diman and Rey. O. W. 
Huntington of the special province of the 
private school,and Rev. Charles H. Porter, 
Jr., in behalf of the Harvard divinity 
school. During the evening Rev. C. H. 
Porter, Jr., sang several songs, A. G. 
Langley accompanying. A letter was 
read from Lord Pauncefote, the British 
ambassador to the United States, upon 
whom Harvard conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws last June, re- 
gretting his inability to accept the club’s 
hospitality and be present at the dinner. 
—--The members of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Association gave a reception at 
the beginning of the school year to the 
new superintendent of schools, Herbert 
W. Lull, and Mrs. Lull, Colonel and Mrs. 
John R. Leslie placing their house at 
their disposal. Nearly all the school 
teachers were present, with the members 
of the school committee and their wives. 
There were no formalities, the evening 
being spent in a social manner. Mrs. 
Carrie Doty-Spooner sang, Miss Opie 
gave piano selections, and refreshments 
were served. Nearly one hundred were 
present, 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild has been formed for teachers of 


this state to provide annuities for mem- . 


bers, and to further the interests of the 
profession. Membership: Any teacher, 
superintendent, supervisor, permanently 
employed in this state may be admitted 
by two-thirds vote of the whole board of 
trustees, and on payment of initiation fee 
of three dollars and assessments. No 
person whose term of service exceeds 
fifteen years is eligible to membership in 


this guild. Any person not a member of 
the guild may become an honorary mem- 
ber upon contributing the sum of ten 
dollars. Assessments.—The basis of as- 
sessments for any year shall be the 
annual salary of the member on the first 
day of January. Each assessment shall 
be one per cent. of salary, provided the 
salary does not exceed $1,000. The as- 
sessment of any member shall not ex- 
ceed $24, nor be less than $5. Assess- 
ments shall be paid quarterly. Retired 
members,—All members who shall be- 
come either physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for school work, and all 
members after a service of thirty years, 
may be retired upon resigning their 
positions as teachers, and shall receive 
an annuity. No member shall receive an 
annuity until the expiration of three 
years from the date of his membership. 
Annuities.—These shall be fifty per cent. 
of the yearly salary at the time of retire- 
ment, but no annuity shall exceed the 
sum of $500. Officers of the guild.—Na- 
than L. Bishop, president, Norwich; 
Carrie E. Hopkins, financial secretary, 
Norwich; Charles L. Ames, treasurer, 
Hartford; Irving Emerson, recording sec- 
retary, Hartford. Trustees.—Nathan L. 
Bishop, Norwich; Solon P. Davis, Hart- 
ford; Irving Emerson, Hartford; Mary M. 
Harris, Hartford; John G. Lewis, New 
Haven; George B. Hurd, New Haven; 
Ellen J. Whiton, Waterbury; W. W. 
Porter, Bridgeport; Sipsco Stevens, 
Stamford; Strong Comstock, Danbury; 
Mary J. Brown, Winsted; Mrs. J. E. 
Andrews, Rockville; Aurin P. Somes, 
Danielson; Martin W. Griffin, Portland; 
Susan L. Sheridan, New Haven. 

NEW HAVEN. /Yale’s new school of 
forestry will open this fall, and, after a 
few lectures, field work will be begun. 
The headquarters of the school will be in 
the house left by the late Professor 
Marsh. His former possessions have 
been moved to the Peabody museum, or 
to one of the libraries of the college, and 
their place is taken by what few speci- 
mens the leaders of this school have been 
able to collect and the necessary books, 
etc., required in the course. A forest 


‘nursery will be started this fall for in- 


struction purposes on the estate, and on 
the poorest lands in the neighborhood of 
the city a forestry planting will be at- 
tempted to illustrate practical forestry on 
the so-called irredeemable lands of fhe 
state. The two leading resident profes- 
sors of the school will be Professor 
Graves and Professor J. W. Toumey, for- 
merly of the United States experiment 
station in Arizona. Professor Graves 
will have charge of the technical course 
in forestry, while Professor Toumey will 
direct the work in botany and the her- 
barium. 
NEW BRITAIN. The state normal 
school opens with about 200 pupils. A 
large number are expected to enter this 
year’s freshman class, and many will 
probably be out-of-town young ladies. 
Two resignations were received by Prin- 
cipal Morrill a few days ago, Miss Helen 
Thomas from grade 6 in the model 
school, and Miss McNulty of New 
Britain. Their places have not yet been 
filled. No other resignations have been 
received. Herbert N. Loomis, teacher of 
natural science, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to continue his 
studies at Harvard. J. BE. Marvin of the 
New Britain normal school wil: take his 
place. The following teachers will have 
charge of the work of the school this 
year: Principal, Arthur B. Morrill, nat- 
ural science, principles of teaching; Ella 
M. Broderick, natural science, drawing; 
Anna S. Hart, mathematics, writing; 
Lilian E. Bradley, model school, grade 
bb; Lottie M. Hall, kindergarten; Lillian 
Brooks, model schools, grade 2a; Geor- 
gia Norman, model schools, grade 8; 
Mary A. Maltby, model schools, grade 7a; 
Lottie J. Thompson, model schools, 
grade 7; Nora A. Sweeney, model schools, 
grade 5b; Edna C, Lines, model schools, 
grade 1; Anna A Wilson, kindergarten 
assistant; Martha A. Quinlan, model 
schools, grade 1; Edward B. Burge, music; 
Sarah A. Fahey, model schools, grade 5; 
Julia H. Doyle, model schools, grade 3a; 
E. H. Arnold, M. D., physical culture; 
Louise Schmahl, model schools, grade 8; 
Mary A. McFarland, English literature; 
Eleanor T. Quinlan, model schools, grade 
3; Clara A. Brockett, model _ schools, 
grade 3; Clara A. Brockett, model 
schools, grade 4; Franklin S. Hoyt. 


GREENWICH. State Truant Agent 
Giles Potter has begun a crusade in Con- 
necticut against the employment of boys 
under fourteen as caddies on the various 
golf links. The statutes prohibit such 
employment during school hours. The 
first arrest in this crusade was made in 
Greenwich September 19, when William 
Platt, superintendent of the Fairfield 


county golf club and a former superinten- 
dent- at Lakewood, appeared in the 
Greenwich borough court to answer 
to Mr. Potter’s complaint that boys un- 
der fourteen were acting as caddies 
under his charge. Prosecuting Attorney 
James F. Walsh said that this was 
the initiatory movement in a crusade 
against what had grown to be a 
gigantic evil throughout the state 
from an educational point of view, and 
that Mr. Potter’s action was not taken to 
punish Mr. Platt, but to stop the employ- 
ment of small boys. As Mr. Platt and 
President George Hubbel of the Fairfield 
club had given warning to the boys under 
fourteen that they could not work there 
on the five school days of the week, Mr. 
Walsh had a ‘nolle” entered, and Mr. 
Platt was let- go. Before court closed, 
Principal Newton Hobart of the Have- 
meyer school asked that the boys be pro- 
hibited from acting as caddies on Sun- 
days, but the prosecuting attorney 
intimated that the players were the ones 
at fault, and that the educational laws 
did not affect them. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. Some 
more important changes have been made 
in the corps of instruction for the coming 
year. Professor A. C. Armstrong, Jr., has 


returned to his work after a year spent in 


study abroad. He will be assisted in his 
philo8ophy classes by Associate Professor 
Raymond Dodge. Professor L. Oscar 
Kuhns of the department of modern lan- 
guages has been granted leave of absence 
for the coming year. His place will be 
supplied by F. C. Ostrander, ’93. Dr. 
Harry E. Ford has given up his work as 
assistant in modern languages to accept 
a position in Jefferson and Mary College. 
Professor J. C. Van Benschoten resumes 
the work which was discontinued several 
months of the last college year, on ac- 
count of his absence in Europe. H. T. 
Baker, 1900, is to be assistant in Wnglish; 
W. F. Dearborn, 1900, will be the assist- 
ant librarian. Work in the cryogenic 
laboratory will be carried on during the 
year by Professor W. P. Bradley in con- 
junction with A. W. Brown, 1900, a new 
assistant in chemistry. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The trustees of the 
City College met recently behind closed 
doors, and afterward Charles Putzel said 
that a special committee had been ap- 
pointed to report next Monday night, and 
that changes in the curriculum would be 
made from the bottom up. The standard 
in Latin and Greek will be raised. Two 
years will be added to the sub-freshman 
course, making the regular course seven 
years instead of five, as it is now.——Co- 
lumbia University will establish this fall 
a special course in hospital economics at 
the Teachers’ College. The course is for 
trained nurses who want to become hos- 
pital superintendents or principals of 
nurses’ training schools. Miss Annie L. 
Alline will have general supervision, and 
the candidates for admission must pre- 
sent a recommendation from the board of 
examiners of the American Society of 
Superintendents of Training Schools for 
Nurses. They must have undergone an 
approved course in a secondary school, 
college, or normal school. Special lec- 
ture courses in connection with this new 
addition to the work of the Teachers’ 
College have been arranged, and there 
will also be laboratory work.——The 
free museum for the arts of decoration 
at the Cooper Union has been reopened 
to the public. The museum is free to all 
at all times, and persons interested are 
cordially invited to avail themselves of 
its privileges. There have been many 
handsome and useful additions to the 
already valuable collection. The library 
and reading room are now open. The 
rooms have been entirely renovated an 
decorated. The free schools, both day 
and evening, will reopen on October 1. 

The Rev. A. P. Martin, president of the 
Imperial University at Pekin, and father 
of Professor Winfred R. Martin of Trinity 
College, has been heard from, and the 
anxiety regarding his safety, which has 
been felt ever since the Boxer outbreak 
in China, has been allayed. His son, 
Newell Martin of New York, has received 
a dispatch from Mr. Martin announcing 
that he is safe. This is the first informa- 
tion received from Mr. Martin since last May. 

The Teachers’ College has gained 
broad influence in the twelve years of its 
existence. There were sixty-five gradu- 
ates in the class of 1900, thirty-seven of 
whom have state normal school diplomas 
or college degrees. They came from 
twelve states and Canada, and represent 
seven state normal schools and fourteen 


colleges. 
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The following are the newly elected 
officers of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association: President, John T. Nichol- 
son, New York city; vice-president, D. B. 
Batcheller, Buffalo; secretary, R. A. Sear- 
ing, Rochester; treasurer, William H. 
Benedict, Elmira; transportation agent, 
James McInnes, New York city; superin- 
tendent of exhibits, T. EB. Finegan, 
Albany. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Within the past 
year an endowment fund of $10,000 has 
been raised for Vassar library. The en- 
dowment committee and different classes 
of the alumnae have secured this fund. 
Samuel D. Coykendall of the board of 
trustees of Vassar College has renewed 
his gifts of $250 for the maintenance of 
Vassar’s relation to the American school 
at Athens; $150 for the Woman’s Table 
at the Zoological station, Naples, Italy, 
and $150 to keep the membership in the 
Marine laboratory at Wood’s Holl, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


NEW JERSEY. 


ORANGE. The attendance at the East 
Orange public schools has increased 313 
over the enrollment on the day of the 
school’s opening. The enrollment by 
schools is as follows: High school, 463; 
Ashland school, 514; Eastern school, 677; 
Franklin school, 487; Elmwood school, 
296; Columbian school, 415; Nassau 
school, 434. « 

WEEHAWKEN. When the women of 
Weehawken learned that there was op- 
position to the building of a new $70,000 
schoolhouse in the township, they de- 
cided to take a hand in the special elec- 
tion which was held recently for the 
purpose of authorizing an appropriation 
for the building. Under the New Jersey 
law, they have a right to take part in 
elections pertaining to school matters. 
That they were a factor in the election 
was apparent at the polls. Not only did 
they cast more than one-third of the 
total vote, but the influence which they 
brought to bear on husbands, sweet- 
hearts, and friends brought out many 
men who were not interested in the elec- 
tion, and who would not have voted 
otherwise. The polls were open from 4 
o’clock to 9. Out of a total of 420 votes, 
165 were cast by women. Most of the 
women who voted were between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty. The election 
was conducted by a citizens’ committee, 
who placed at the disposal of the fair 
voters two automobiles, five stage 
coaches, and a dozen other vehicles. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. In her annual report 
to the Indian bureau, Miss Estelle Reel, 
general superintendent: of Indian schools, 
advocates more industrial training for the 
Indian. She believes in giving the 
Indian a thorough training in the funda- 
mental English branches, but says that 
the theory of cramming the Indian child 
with mere book knowledge has been, and 
for generations to come will be, a failure. 
A course in farming and such a knowl- 
edge of the useful trades as will enable 
him to shoe his horse, mend his wagon, 
build his house, and do the general repair 
work about a farm, is recommended for 
the boys, as well as the teaching of the 
bome-making duties for the girls. A 
strong plea is made for compulsory edu- 
cation and the cultivation of better crops 
and more acres of land is urged. Miss 
Reel reports increased enrollment, better 
accommodations, greater facilities for in- 
dustrial work, and gratifying improve- 
ment over previous years. 


[Continued on page 222.) 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

The University of Illinois commences 
the year with quite a thousand students 
in the entering class. The total registra- 
tion for the year will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,600 or 2,700. In 1890 the regis- 
tration of the university was 519, and in 
1895 it was 855. The university has col- 
leges of literature and arts, science, en- 
gineering, agriculture, law, and medicine, 
and schools of music, art and design, and 
pharmacy. Illinois has surely been de- 
veloping a university which has come up 
to the level of any of the great state uni- 
versities, and they are rivaling the oldest 
and strongest in the country. 

SPRINGFIELD. The directors of Wit- 
tenberg College have chosen Dr. J. M. 
Ruthrauff as president of the college, vice 
Dr. S. A. Ort, resigned. Dr. Ruthrauff ha; 
been president of Carthage (Ill.) College 
for seven years, and has built up the in- 
stitution. It is understood that he will ac- 
cept the call and begin his duties as soon 
as possible. He is fifty-four years old, and 
was graduated from Wittenberg in 1871. 
He will hold the chair of moral science, 
but will spend most of his time traveling 
in the interest of the college. 

GALESBURG. Dr. Thomas McClellan, 
the new president of Knox College, was 
graduated from Oberlin College in 1875. 
After studying at Union Theological Sem'- 
nary dnd at Andover, Mass., the degree of 
bachelor of divinity was conferred upon 
him at the latter school in 1880. He ac- 
cepted a position in Tabor College, lowa, 
where in 1893 he was made a doctor of 

divinity. From there he was elec'ed to 
the presidency of Pacific University. 


WISCONSIN. 


The opening of schoo! has found numer- 
ous changes in important p-sitions. 
Superintendent J. B. Esterbrook of 
Racine has gone into business in Detroit, 
and is succeeded by G. F. Bell, who has 
been a ward principal in Racine for 
many years. F. S. Hyer of Rhinelander 
has accepted a position with Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., as their W-sconsin agent, 
and Superintendent F. A. Lowell of Ber- 
lin takes his place. Principal G. H. 
Landgraf of Menasha follows Mr. Lowell 
at Berlin. Principal A. B. O’Neil of Two 
Rivers succeeds to the principalship at 
Menasha. W. H. Hickek of Clintonville 
gees to Burlington. ” 

Professor A. W. Trettien, formerly one 
of the principals at Appleton and later a 
student of Clark University, has been 
elected to the chair of pedagogy in the 
state normal school of Oshkosh. 

Principal A. W. Burton of the west side 
bigh school of Green Bay has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of that city. 
He is a careful, level-headed man, who 
i give a good account of his steward- 
ship. 

Miss Josephine Benham, who has been 
vice-principal and principal of the 
Stevens Point high school for the past 
nine years, resigned at the close of the 
year much to the regret of all. She has 
gone to her home at Constantine, Mich., 
tc rest for a year. 

The people of this state are much 
shocked at the sudden death of Professor 
H. A. Sober, of the state university, 
which occurred at a hospital in lowa 
whither he had gone but a few days be- 
fore for an operation. But few of his 
friends knew his condition, and so were 
utterly unprepared to learn of his un- 
timely death. 

Both of the great politic:] parties have 
made their nominations for state super- 
intendent. The present incumbent, L. D. 
Harvey, has been renominated by the Re- 
publicans, and Principal H. B. Hubbell 
of the Beaver Dam high echcol by the 
Democrats. Whichever is elected, the 
state is assured of a good man at the 
head of our educationa)] system for the 
next two years, 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
HONOLULU. 4 


A visitor is early impressed with the 
ample school provision, not only at this 
centre, but thrcughout the several islands 


in the group. Every child must attend 
some kind of school. Lexsving out of ac- 
ecunt the Chinese and Japanese, who 
came here under labcr ccentracts. there is 
no illiteracy in the islands. In the coun- 
try districts elementary instruction 
seems sufficient, but higher schools 
flourish in the large settlements. 
English is becoming the language of 
the permanent population. Its only 


school rival at any time was Hawaiian, 


_mind as well as open eves. 


which is slowly receding, and the loss of 
which will not be serious, because it never 
amounted to more than a dialect, upon 
which Spanish voyagers in the last cen- 
tury grafted rather freely. Local geog- 
raphy and history are still taught in the 
native language in a few schools, but gen- 
erally English text-books are used, and 
the, number of. teachers who employ 
Hawaiian as a medium of instruction is 
small and diminishing. Private schools 
eome within the view of the school 
authorities. They number about sixty, 
with an attendance under 4,000, against 
132 public schools, with an attendance of 
10,500. There are 298 public school 
teachers and 209 in the private schools. 
Industrial training is a feature of the 
public school system. Oahu College, 
founded by the American-mission; Iolani 
College, which the Anglican’ Bishop 
Girects; St. Louis College, conducted by 
Roman Catholic brothers; the Kame- 
hameha schools for natives, endowed by 
Mrs. Charles R. Bishop, and several sem- 
inaries here are schools for special in- 
struction or for instruction beyond the 
high school grade. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—-The situation in the Far East is still 
a question of paramount importance 
throughout Christendom, and the October 
Century throws some very helpful lights 
and sidelights upon it. Most novel 
among these is “A Plea for Fair Treat- 
ment” by Wu Ting Fang, Chinese minis- 
ter to the United States. Mr. Wu's terse 
and suggestive plea for fair treatment and 
forbearance is strongly reinforced by 
Bishop Potter, whose “Chinese Traits and 
Western Blunders” shows that on his 
visit last winter he took to China an open 
No less signi- 
ficant is a paper by Sheridan P. Read, 
formerly United States Consul at Tien- 
tsin, on “Thé Chinese as Business Men.” 
Sidelights on the present position of 
affairs abound in “China’s Holy Land,” 
by Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, a profusely 
illustrated account of a visit to the tomb 
of Confucius, and in “Chinese Education” 
(also illustrated), by Romyn Hitchcock; 
and of special timeliness in the same con- 
nection is an editorial on “International 
Hatred.” Governor Roosevelt’s essay, 
entitled “Civic Helpfulness,” points out 
what is being done by individuals and in- 
stitutions, other than official, to help the 
weak and unfortunate in American com- 
munities. Sir Walter Besant continues 
in “East London Types” his studies of 
slum life in London. The fourth and 
concluding budget of Dr. William 
Mason’s “‘Memories of a Musicaji Life’’ 
teems with anecdotal reminiscences 
of Raff, Rubinstein, von Bulow, 
and Paderewski, and of the _ violin- 
ists Vieuxtemps, Ole Bull, Wieniaw- 
ski, Wilhelmj, Joachim, and Remenyi. 
The present number, rounding out the 
magazine’s sixtieth volume, contains the 
final chapters of Mr. Morley’s important 
work on Cromwell. 


—Of the fourteen articles which consti- 
tute the October offering of the Forum, 
no less than eleven may be classed under 
the head of timely. In a ringing article 
Senator J. P. Dolliver discusses what are 
“The Paramount Issues of the Campaign” 
from a Republican point of view. Two 
views of the Cuban question are given, 
one “A Plea for the Annexation of Cuba,” 
the other a forcible exposition of the rea- 
sens “Why Cuba Should be Independent.” 
Hon. Charles Denby considers ‘The 
Future of China and of the Missionaries.”’ 
“The Negro Problem in the South” is 
taken up by Representative 0. W. Under- 
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wood, of Alabama. Marrion Wilcox 
analyzes the substance of “Our Agree- 
ment with the Sultan of Sulu,” and Vic- 
tor S. Clark, late president of the Insular 
board of education in Puerto Rico, tells 
of the strides education is making under 
American auspices on that island. ‘The 
British General Election” is treated by 
no less an authority than Henry W. Lucy, 
the well-known “Toby, M. P.,” of London 
Punch. There is not an article in the 
issue which does not maintain the stand- 
ard of interest and usefulness set by the 
Forum. 


—Without having departed radically 
from routine, the October Critic is, never- 
theless, something in the way of a special 
number. A frontispiece in tint, Rossetti’s 
“Mary Magdalen with the Alabaster Box” 
is easily the aesthetic feature of the cur- 
rent issue. This Magdalen is apropos 
Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary’s simple and 
concise resume, 
Raphaelites,” which is further enlivened 
by an additional unpublished Rossetti, 
“Ruth Herbert,” and other appropriate 
reproductions, chiefly from originals in 
the Bancroft collection at Wilmington, 
Delaware. The _ succeeding illustrated 
article is Richard Aldrich’s forecast of 
the coming season of opera in English at 
the Metropolitan, and contains glimpses 
of the leading song-birds. Edmund Gosse 
contributes a pen-picture of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. With this, its second in- 
stallment, closes Rupert Hughes’ sprightly 
commentaries on caricaturists, English 
and Continental, as caricatured by Hy. 
Mayer, himself one of their number. But 

the real clou of the current issue is Mrs. 

Henry Dudeney’s story, “Beyond the 
Gray Gate,’ which is published in its en- 
tirety. 


—Among the special features of the 
Woman’s Home Companion for October 
are “The Recollections of a Midget,” by 


the Countess Magri, formerly the wife of 
General Tom Thumb; the first part of an 
essay on “Heroes and Heroines,’ by 
Robert Grant; the first of a series of 
travel articles by Lilian Bell; a descrip- 
tion by Edgar Fawcett of the famous 
pleasure grounds about London; the 
presentation of Pope Leo XIII. in the 
light of a housekeeper, by Edward Page 
Gaston, and an article entitled “The 
American Girl Musician Abroad,” by Ed- 
ward A. Steiner. These, together with 
the short stories, and the usual number 
of articles devoted to the household, make 
this number one of especial interest. The 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, 
C.; one dollar a year. 


—Outing for October will interest every- 
body. “The Place of the Automobile as 
a Sport Factor” is the absorbing question 


of the day. “Coursing on Western 
Prairies’ breathes the atmosphere of one 
of the most popular sports of the West. 


“Rossetti and the Pre-: 


“The Development of the American 
Trotter” is naturally interesting in con- 
nection with the modern speedway de- 


velopment. Charles F. Holder defends 
the- maligned man-eating shark. With 
the opening of the season of that great 
game-—“College Football Twenty-five 
Years Ago,” by a Princeton graduate of 
that era, will be an entertaining prelude. 
At this time, when all eyes are straining 
far eastward, “‘The Adventures of Marco 
Polo,” the greatest traveler the world has 
ever seen, are of special timeliness. The 
whole number is profusely illustrated. 


—Some wonderful things are described 
in the October St. Nicholas—Saturn as 
seen through the great telescope in the 
Lick observatory in California; “A Yacht 
Race in the Clouds,” which is by no 
means a fairy-story; “A Boat that Pulls 
Itself Upstream,’ and “White Magic in 
a Bicycle Wheel.” R. Van Bergen writes 
a letter explaining the situation in China; 
“Two Dogs I Have Known” are described 
by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of “Lady. 
Jane’’; and there are short stories, verses, 
and pictures. 


—It is safe to predict a great demand 
for the October New Lippincott, owing 
to the fact that it offers a splendid novel 
by Joseph A. Altsheler and two long 
stories by Edith Wharton and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Crowninshield. In addition to these 
special attractions there are other stories 
bound to please, and timely papers by 
well-known pens. 


—What is probably the last piece of 
literary work executed by the late R. A. 
M. Stevenson appears in the Magazine of 
Art for September. It is an article on the 
work of James Maris, the Dutch painter. 
F. §S. Robinson continues his series of 
articles on the Queen’s treasures of art, — 
dealing in this number with the inlaid 
furniture. 


“Are you well acquainted with your 
mother tongue, my boy?” asked fhe 
schoolmaster of a new scholar. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the lad timidly; 
“ma jaws me a good deal, sir.” 


PROMOTES 


16 West 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 

Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 9°4 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State Street 


New England. 


11:50 next morning. 


anywhere on request. 


Twenty-six Hours 
Chicago--Boston 


The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Souther. Railway, afford the 
quickest service ever presented for travel between the west and 


Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 p. m., : 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R. R., daily, 10:45 a. m., arrive Chicago 


‘* Book of Trains’? tells about these and other fast trains. Copy sent #¢ 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 4 


arrive Boston, 4:55 next afternoon. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
4 N,Q, 
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Some New Books. 


Paul Jones. 
The TransitiOn PCTiOd 
The Salt-Box House ,....... 
Making Life.............. 
The Real David Harum. 
Through the First Antarctic Night.............:.... 
A Georgian Bungalow... 
Counsel upon the Reading of Book 
A Beginner’s Book in Latin 
Battling for Atlanta........ 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warre 
Judgment im Literature 
Human Frame and the Laws of Health... Rebmann 
Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings.............. 
some Ideals in the Education of Women........ ie 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry.......... ......... 
The Bacillis of Beauty : A Romance................. 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
Pitman, Isaac Pitman & Sons. N. ¥. 60 
Tilden, T. R. Shewell & Co., iy — 
Du Bois. Dodd, Mead, & Co, 
Dou rlas. ot 1.50 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 3.00 
Baker & Taylor Co.,, 1,50 
“ “ 1.75 
Cook Doubleday & MeClureCo., 5.00 
Baylor Houghton, Mittlin, & Co., Boston. 1,00 
and Fowler. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co,, — 
tter, A.C, MeClurg & Co,, Chicago. 1.50 
unn. “ 1,25 
Frick [Ed.] The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 
Worsfold, Ae 40 
Bradford, T. Crowell & Co., “ 
Hazard, “ 35 
Darfee Ginn & Co,, Boston. —— 
Stark F. A. Stokes & Co., 18 
Scott J.B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. —~ 


A new feature of the work of the Prang 
Educational Company this winter will be 
the Saturday classes in drawing at the 


Boston office, under the direction of Fred 
H. Daniels, late supervisor of drawing 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

A course of instruction by mail in 
chemistry is announced by the I[nter- 
national Correspondence schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. The course includes mathe- 
matics, physics, theoretical, inorganic, 
and organic chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. George Herman 
Dimpfel, Ph. D., who is in charge of the 
chemistry course, is a graduate of the 
University of Leipsic, Germany, and also 
studied in the Universities of Strassburg 
and Heidelberg. Later he was an in- 
structor in the latter institution, but was 
induced to take up commercial work, and 
after an extended experience in European 
cities he came to this country and is now 
principal of the school of chemistry. 


T. Y. CROWELL § CO. 


a 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. have arranged with 
DL. A. Fraser, 110 Boylston street, to 
handle their educational books in New 
England. Mr. Fraser has had wide ex- 
perience and will build up a large busi- 
ness for the Crowell company. He will 
also do some publishing on his own ac- 
count, having already brought out ‘“Lan- 
guage Reading Lessons,” by William M. 
Griffin of the Chicago normal school. 


MISCELLANY. 

Wool—“I had our friend, the musical 
critic, with me at Hobokenhurst two or 
three days last week.” 

Ma Pelt—‘‘Enjoyed himself, didn’t 

e?” 

Wool—*Not a bit; the robins insisted 
on singing every morning, when it was 
perfectly clear to him that they didn’t 
know the first thing about music.’’—Life, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” hag 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

You jest mind and remember and allers 
see what there is in a providence afore 
you quarrel with it.—‘‘Sam Lawson.” 


= At the End of Your yyy fA will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


the Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, s lists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily, 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Taachars Wantad AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: 


Or The Beginning of School Life. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- 
ings by D. R. Auassure. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 


With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at 
the foundation, and tells just what ag aoa 
should be made at home; following this with the 
preparation at school. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. . 


Common Animal Forms. 


By Guan. Boards. - Fully 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

She gives in this book the outlines of what she has 
found it practicable to attempt with children. Each 
‘ lesson”? is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
Sisting of statements of children’s observations, 
often in their own language; the other in smaller 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional Facts. These directions instruct the 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., are to 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and 
how they should be handled. 


RECREATION QUERIES 
ln United States History, with Answers, 


By Pror. C. L. Gruper, State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 
cents. . 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
The Continents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G.C. Fisuer, Superintendent of Schools, 

Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 

This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 


NATIVE TREES: 
A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russett, Providence, R. I. Il- 
lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen 
them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before 
been published on this subject. 


QUEER QUESTIONS 
And Ready Replies. 


By S. Grant Ovirnant. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


SCHOOL - KEEPING : 


How To Do It. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. Cloth. Price, 
75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


908 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON; 
8 Somerset Street 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 
* Medina, N. Y.—As you are aware, Miss Foster has been elected at Elmira. We have released her anda 
: — ore in immediate need of a good teacher. 1 4 recommend tous not to exceed three candidates. e 
esire a teacher of grea appearance and scholarship. college graduate is preterred, but a normal graduate of 
will be as that assigned to Miss Foster on the enclosed 
y o be requ - 

4 i drinsrongs Aug. oh, Ne, red to take full charge of the rhetorical work of the school. Salary, $500.—Sup't | 
elegram.—Make immediate personal appl A - 

Bates N. ¥. pplication, Medina, English, history, five hundred. Answer.—To Misa 

ave received the Medina appointment. Thank you for your good work for me,—Miss Scofield, Sept 8. 
We have engaged Miss Scofield. She seems to fill the reqifrements in every particular. TSG fee she will ' 
prove as satisfactory as Miss Gay, whom you sent us a year ago.— Sup't Armstrong, Sept. 10. ‘ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. ; 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, III. 
N Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900, Seeks : 
Eastern Branch: rather thah 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y- | those without positions. 


The Albert ( SEARS, ond best 
Teachers?’ 4 ines, nigh schools Public Schools, ete'Frompt 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenve, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : r introduces to 
and FOREICN GACHERS' AGENCY. “and 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. ‘a 


50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
with goes general education wanted for department work in High 


z ECIA LIS TS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


tes. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. i 


RECOMMENDs EXPERT TEACHERS. 

Baxter Bldg., Congress St, Portiand, Me. 

The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies | 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CU., Proprietors. 

Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., 525 Stimson Block, Los Anooles. 
A. SCOTT & CO., Propza., 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 
‘ "send for y 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- ‘ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business ! 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, F 

Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. § 

Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- : 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to i 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased i 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 4 
Manuattan Bupa. Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WwhM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRASIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill + oppang to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. Wixuis, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents. 

2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WiL.Is. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soos 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


CHICAGO; BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue, 3 Somerset Street. 


f 
Title. 
pitman’s Shorthand: Robinson Crusoe............. 
A Commercial ve 
The Point of Contact in Teaching............... .... 
A Little Girlin Oid Washingtun..................... 
(Formerly Home Teachers’ Agency.) 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Carhell’s Geoaraphical Series 


By HORACE S. TARBELL, A. M.,, LL. D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Anp MARTHA TARBELL, Pu. D. 


> 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE FOR GRADED AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


> 


Profuse with Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations prepared — 
expressly for this work 


360 Illustrations. 
5° cents. 


Revised to date. 
Small Quarto. 


24 Maps. 
Cloth, 188 pages. 


Tarbell’s Complete Geography 


New Text. New Maps. New Illustrations. 
The Geography of the World down to the, latest 
date, including the Foreign Possessions of the 
United States. Large Quarto. Cloth, 152 pages. 
$1.00. 


Correspondence in regard to the examination of TARBELL’s GEOG- 
RAPHIES and their introduction into schools is cordially invited. 


| Tarbell’s Introductory Geography 


| WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


| Educational Publishers 


New York Chicago Boston 


This is worth looking into. . 
Cardboard Construction. 


By J. H. TRYBOM, Assisted by 
Director of Manual Training, Detroit, Mich., Ellen F. O’Connor and Abbie E. Wilson. 
This course of Cardboard Construction is presented after several years of experiment in 
some of the Boston public schools. The book introduces work with the scissors, and contains 
drawings of 71 different models, representing Drawing, Cutting, Tying, Pasting, and Sewing. 


A two years’ course for 4th and 5th Grades. 
Highly recommended by many competent teachers. } Price, Cloth, $1.00. 


Adiert.p>. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Dept. D. 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. _ 122 McAllister St. 


Kixpercarten Review has been reduced to $1.00 a year. 


MOTHER 


By Georce Lyman Kitrtrepce, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Saran LoutsE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


Book I. LESSONS IN SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING ENG- 
. LISH. 12mo. 320 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 45. cents. 
Book Il. AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i2mo. 331 pages. 


For introduction, 60 cents. r 


HERE are few school books that 

have commanded the attention 
\ that has been given The Mother 
Tongue since its publication in 
May, 1900. Its appearance was 
opportune, for it was univer- 
| sally felt that the formal and 
artificial methods pursued by other language 
books were nearly if not quite profitless. The 
Mother Tongue books are a definite return 
to the simple and natural methods followed 
by every child in acquiring its ability to 
speak, to read, and to write correctly the 
English language. No other language books 
develop so carefully the cumu/ative plan or so 
emphasize the essentials of the subject. The 
books appeal with peculiar force to both 
teacher and pupil. The experience and scholar- 
ship of the authors render these books notable 
among all language books now published. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers: 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


Foundations of French 


By Frep. D. Atpricu, Master in Modern Languages in Worcester Academy, and 
IrvinG LYSANDER Foster, Instructor in Romance Languages in the Pennsy]- 
vania State College. 12mo. 177 pages. For introduction, go cents. 

This is a book for beginners in French which solves many of the difficulties 
usually met by both the teacher and the pupil. It is thoroughly practical, schol- 
arly, and attractive. This book is just published. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Boston London 


A NEW FRENCH TEXT. 


FRENCH THEORY AND PRACTICE. A text- 
book for Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Teaching. By Norrert J. Savay, A. M., 
Professor of Modern Languages in Notre 
Dame University. 176 pages. Boards. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Gives papils a paseable reading and speaking 
knowledge of French in eight months. Based 
upon the natural order of instruction. Select, fa- 
miliar vocabulary used. Exercises, Reading, 40 
pages of Grammar. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers, CHICAGO. 


HOME The University of Chicago 
STUD offers over 225 elemeytary and coliege 


courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, including Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoilogy, Physiology. Botany, etc. Instruction is 
persenal. University credit is granted fur college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

(Div. P), CuicaGco, LLL. 


eow 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of | 


their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JourNAL oF Epucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you an 
assured 

° tion, if you knew 
livelihood Pi 


positions from 
which you can choose,and what to do 
to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied 1 

The Government of the United States 
is the best of employers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity ot payment, reason- 
-, sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have no settled income, Many enter 
Government employ, spend their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 

ries to start in a professional or 
business career. 

We have just pene’ a book from 
which any candic may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
brashin = his studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischances are, all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and staying there. The 
title of this book is ** Mew te Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An- 
awers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
he Government, and inciudes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them, RBesides the technical require 
menta, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography , letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc. , #0 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an exanfination for a gov- 
——— position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants fo: 
clerkship in a business house. 


CLOTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 
Another book free (Quick at Figu 
you mention thée 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schootbooks of all publishers at one store 
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E, ducational /nstitutions. 


GNIVERSITY | 


43-47 East 10th St., 
e New York 


COMPANY 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYGHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 

Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subsereption Price, 35c. per Year. 

Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


HE Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. It is a 100 
page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
cents; paper, 25 cents, 


ature, suitable for publication in boo 
AUTHORS form, are required by an established 


DRA 


SEEKING | house. Iiberalterms. Noicharge for 
A examination. Prompt attention and 
honorable treatment. BOOKS,” 

PUBLISHER | Herald, 23d Street, New York. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ne ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG § Speciai 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss Juvia EF. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both gexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BROKWITH. 


WESTFIELD, MASs. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
sexes. 


For bot 
For eatalogues address 
CHABLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taompson, Principal. 
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